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PREFACE 
O BLACK AND UNKNOWN BARDS 


O black and unknown bards of long ago, 

How came your lips to touch the sacred fire ? 
How, in your darkness, did you come to know 
The power and beauty of the minstrel’s lyre? 
Who first from midst his bonds lifted his eyes? 
Who first from out the still watch, lone and long, 
Feeling the ancient faith of prophets rise 
Within his dark-kept soul, burst into song? 


Heart of what slave poured out such melody 

As ‘“‘Steal away to Jesus’’? On its strains 

His spirit must have nightly floated free, 

Though still about his hands he felt his chains. 

Who heard great ‘‘Jordan roll’? Whose starward eye 
Saw chariot ‘‘swing low’’? And who was he 

That breathed that comforting, melodic sigh, 
““Nobody knows de trouble I see’’? 


What merely living eclod, what captive thing, 

Could up toward God through all its darkness grope, 
And find within its deadened heart to sing 

These songs of sorrow, love and faith, and hope? 
How did it catch that subtle undertone, 

That note in music heard not with the ears? 

How sound the elusive reed so seldom blown, 
Which stirs the soul or melts the heart to tears? 


Not that great German master in his dream 
Of harmonies that thundered amongst the stars 
At the creation, ever heard a theme 
Nobler than ‘‘Go down, Moses.’’ Mark its bars, 
How like a mighty trumpet call they stir 
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The blood. Such are the notes that men have sung 
Going to valorous deeds; such tones there were 
That helped make history when time was young. 


There is a wide, wide wonder in it all, 

That from degraded rest and servile toil 

The fiery spirit of the seer should call 

These simple children of the sun and soil. 

O black slave singers, gone forgot, unfamed, 
You—you alone, of all the long, long line 

Of those who’ve sung untaught, unknown, unnamed, 
Have stretched out upward, seeking the divine. 


You sang not deeds of heroes or of kings; 

No chant of bloody war, no exulting pean 

Of arms-won triumphs; but your humble strings 
You touched in chord with music empyrean. 
You sang far better than you knew; the songs 
That for your listeners’ hungry hearts sufficed 
Still live,—but more than this to you belongs: 
You sang a race from wood and stone to Christ. 


It was in the above lines, which appeared in the Century Magazine 

nearly twenty years ago, that I tried to voice my estimate and appre- 
ciation of the Negro Spirituals and to celebrate the unknown black 

bards who created them. As the years go by and I understand more 
about this music and its origin the miracle of its production strikes me 
with increasing wonder. It would have been a notable achievement 
if the white people who settled this country, having a common language 
and heritage, seeking liberty in a new land, faced with the task of con- 
quering untamed nature, and stirred with the hope of building an 
empire, had created a body of folk music comparable to the Negro 
Spirituals. But from whom did these songs spring—these songs un- 
surpassed among the folk songs of the world and, in the poignancy of 
their beauty, unequalled? 

In 1619 a Dutch vessel landed twenty African natives at Jamestown, 
Virginia. They were quickly bought up by the colonial settlers. This 
was the beginning of the African slave trade in the American Colonies. 
To supply this trade Africa was raped of millions of men, women and 
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children.1 As many as survived the passage were immediately thrown 
into slavery. These people came from various localities in Africa. 
They did not all speak the same language. Here they were, suddenly 
cut off from the moorings of their native culture, scattered without re- 
gard to their old tribal relations, having to adjust themselves to a 
completely alien civilization, having to learn a strange language, and, 
moreover, held under an increasingly harsh system of slavery ;/ ‘yet it 
was from these people this mass of noble music sprang; this music 
which is America’s only folk music and, up to this time, the finest dis- 
tinctive artistic contribution she has to ois? the world.) It is strange! 
~ [have termed this music noble, and I do so without any qualifications. 
Take, for example, Go Down, Moses; there is not a nobler theme 
in the whole musical literature of the world. If the Negro had voiced 
himself in only that one song, it would have been evidence of his nobility 
of soul. Add to this Deep River, Stand Still Jordan, Walk Together 
Children, Roll Jordan Roll, Ride On King Jesus, and you catch a spirit 
that is a little more than mere nobility; it is something akin to majestic 
grandeur. The music of these songs is always noble and their senti- 
ment is always exalted. Never does their philosophy fall below the 
highest and purest motives of the heart. And this might seem 
stranger still. ) 

Perhaps there will be no better point than this at which to say that 
all the true Spirituals possess dignity. It is, of course, pardonable to 
smile at the naiveté often exhibited in the words, but it should be re- 
membered that in scarcely no instance was anything humorous in- 
tended. When it came to the use of words, the maker of the song was 
struggling as best he could under his limitations in language and, per- 
haps, also under a misconstruction or misapprehension of the facts 
in his source of material, generally the Bible. And often, like his 
more literary poetic brothers, he had to do a good many things to get 
his rhyme in. But almost always he was in dead earnest. There are 
doubtless many persons who have heard these songs sung only on 
the vaudeville or theatrical stage and have laughed uproariously at 
them because they were presented in humorous vein. Such people 

1 For a history of the slave trade and its horrors see “The Suppression of the Slave Trade” 
by W. E. B. Du Bois. 
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have no conception of the Spirituals. ) They probably thought of them 
as a new sort of ragtime or minstrel song. These Spirituals cannot 
be properly appreciated or understood unless they are clothed in their 
primitive dignity. 


No space will here be given to a rehearsal of the familiar or easily 
accessible facts regarding the origin and development of folk music in 
general. Nor will any attempt be made at a discussion of the purely 
technical questions of music involved. A thorough exposition of this 
latter phase of the subject will be found in H. E. Krehbiel’s Afro- 
American Folksongs. There Mr. Krehbiel makes an analysis of 
the modes, scales and intervals of these songs and a comparative study 
between them and the same features of other folksongs. Here it is 
planned, rather, to relate regarding these songs as many facts as 
possible that will be of interest to the general lover of music and serve 
to present adequately this collection. Instead of dissecting this music 
we hope to recreate around it as completely as we can its true atmos- 
phere and place it in a proper setting for those who already love the 
Spirituals and those who may come to know them. 


Although the Spirituals have been overwhelmingly accredited to the 
Negro as his own, original creation, nevertheless, there have been one 
or two critics who have denied that they were original either with the 
Negro or in themselves, and a considerable number of people have 
eagerly accepted this view. "The opinion of these critics is not sound. 
It is not based upon scientific or historical inquiry. / Indeed, it can be 
traced ultimately to a prejudiced attitude of mind, ib an unwillingness 
to concede the creation of so much pure beauty to a people they wish 
to feel is absolutely inferior. ) Once that power is conceded, the idea 
of absolute inferiority cannot hold. These critics point to certain 
similarities in structure between the Spirituals and the folk music of 
other peoples, ignoring the fact that there are such similarities between 
all folksongs. The Negro Spirituals are as distinct from the folksongs 
of other peoples as those songs are from each other; and, perhaps, 
more so.. One needs to be only ordinarily familiar with the folk music 
of the world to see that this is so. 
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The statement that the Spirituals are imitations made by the Negro 
of other music that he heard is an absurdity. What music did Amer- 
ican Negroes hear to imitate? They certainly had no opportunity to 
go to Scotland or Russia or Seandinavia and bring back echoes of 
songs from those lands. Some of them may have heard a few Scotch 
songs in this country, but it is inconceivable that this great mass of 
five or six hundred Negro songs could have sprung from such a source. 
What music then was left for them to imitate? Some have gone so 
far as to say that they caught snatches of airs from the French Opera 
at New Orleans; but the songs of the Negroes who fell most directly 
under that influence are of a type distinct from the Spirituals. It 
was in localities far removed from New Orleans that the great body 
of Spirituals were created and sung. There remains then the music 
which the American Negroes heard their masters sing; chiefly religious 
music. Now if ignorant Negroes evolved such music as Deep River, 
Steal Away to Jesus, Somebody’s Knockin’ at Yo’ Do’, I Couldn’t 
Hear Nobody Pray and Father Abraham by listening to their masters 
sing gospel hymns, it does not detract from the achievement but mag- 
nifies it. 

Regarding the origin of this music, I myself have referred to the 
‘‘miracle’’ of its production. And it is easier to believe the miracle 
than some of the explanations of it that are offered. Most difficult of 
all is it to believe that the Negro slaves were indebted to their white 
masters for the sources of these songs. The white people among 
whom the slaves lived did not originate anything comparable even 
to the mere titles of the Spirituals. In truth, the power to frame the 
poetic phrases that make the titles of so many of the Spirituals be- 
tokens the power to create the songs.( Consider the sheer magic of: 


Swing Low Sweet Chariot 
I’ve Got to Walk My Lonesome Valley 
Steal Away to Jesus 
Singing With a Sword in My Hand 
Rule Death in His Arms 
Ride on King Jesus 
We Shall Walk Through the Valley in Peace 
The Blood Came Twinklin’ Down 
15 
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Deep River 
Death’s Goin’ to Lay His Cold, Icy Hand on Me 


and confess that none but an artistically endowed people could have 
evoked it. 

No one has even expressed a doubt that the poetry of the titles and 
text of the Spirituals is Negro in character and origin, no one else has 
dared to lay claim to it; why then doubt the music? There is a slight 
analogy here to the Shakespeare-Bacon controversy. The Baconians 
in their amazement before the transcendent greatness of the plays de- 
clare that Shakespeare could not possibly have written them; he was 
not scholar enough; he did not know enough Greek; no mere play 
actor could be gentleman enough to be so familiar with the ways of the 
court and royalty; no mere play actor could be philosopher enough 
to know all the hidden springs of human motives and conduct. Then 
they pick a man who fills these requirements and accounts for the phe- 
nomenon of the crowning glory of the English tongue. Lord Francis 
Bacon, they say, wrote the plays but did not claim them because it 
was not creditable for a gentleman to be a playwright. However, 
though it was creditable for a gentleman of the age to be a poet, they 
do not explain why Lord Bacon did not claim the poems. And it is 
easy to see that the hand that wrote the poems could write the plays. 

( Nobody thought of questioning the Negro’s title.as creator of this 
music until its beauty and value were demonstrated.) The same thing, 
in a greater degree, has transpired with regard to the Negro as the 
originator of America’s popular medium of musical expression; in 
fact, to such a degree that it is now completely divorced from all 
ideas associated with the Negro. Still, for several very good reasons, 
it will not be easy to do that with the Spirituals. 

When the Fisk Jubilee Singers? toured Europe they sang in Eng- 
land, Scotland and Germany, spending eight months in the latter 
country. Their concerts were attended by the most cultured and so- 


2 The Jubilee Singers of Fisk University first introduced the Spirituals to the public. From 
1871 to 1875 they gave many concerts in the United States. and made two tours of 
Europe. They raised a net sum of more than $150,000 for the University. Jubilee Hall 
is one of the monuments of their efforts. 
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phisticated people as well as the general public. In England they 
sang before Queen Victoria, and in Germany the Emperor was among 
those who listened to them. Music critics paid special attention to the 
singers and their songs. The appearance of the Jubilee Singers in 
Europe constituted both an artistic sensation and a financial success, 
neither of which results could have been attained had their songs been 
mere imitations of Kuropean folk music or adaptations of European 
airs. 


(The Spirituals are purely and solely the creation of the American 
Negro; that is, as much so as any music can be the pure and sole 
creation of any particular group. And their production, although 
seemingly miraculous, can be accounted for naturally. The Negro 
brought with him from Africa his native musical instinct and talent, 
and that was no small endowment to begin with., 
~ Many things are now being learned about Africa. It is being learned 
and recognized that the great majority of Africans are in no sense 
‘fsavages’’; that they possess a civilization and a culture, primitive 
it is true but in many respects quite adequate; that/they possess a 
folk literature that is varied and rich; that they possess an art that is 
quick and sound.) Among those who know about art it is generally 
recognized that the modern school of painting and sculpture in Europe 
and America is almost entirely the result of the direct influence of 
African art, following the discovery that it was art.2 Not much is 
yet known about African music, and, perhaps, for the reason that the 
conception of music by the Africans is not of the same sort as the 
conception of music by the people of Western Kurope and the United 


8 “Of all the arts of the primitive races, the art of the African Negro savage is the one 
which has had a positive influence upon the art of our epoch. From its principles of plastic 
representation a new art movement has evolved. The point of departure and the resting point 
of our abstract representation are based on the art of that race. It is certain that before the 
introduction of the plastic principles of Negro art, abstract representations did not exist 
among Europeans. Negro art has reawakened in us the feeling for abstract form; it has 
brought into our art the means to express our purely sensorial feelings in regard to form, or 
to find new form in our ideas. The abstract representation of modern art is unquestionably 
the offspring of the Negro Art, which has made us conscious of the subjective state, ob- 
literated by objective education.” African Negro Art—Its Influence on Modern Art, M. de 
Zayas. 
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States. Generally speaking, the European concept of music is melody 
and the African concept is rhythm. Melody has, relatively, small 
place in African music, and harmony still less; but in rhythms African 
music is beyond comparison with any other music in the world. Kreh- 
biel, after visiting the Dahomey Village at the World’s Fair in Chicago, 
and witnessing the natives dance to the accompaniment of choral sing- 
ing and the beating of their drums, wrote of them: 


‘The players showed the most remarkable rhythmical sense and skill that ever 
came under my notice. Berlioz, in his supremest effort with his army of drum- 
mers, produced nothing to compare in artistic interest with the harmonious 
drumming of these savages. The fundamental effect was a combination of 
double and triple time, the former kept by the singers, the latter by the drum- 
mers, but it is impossible to convey the idea of the wealth of detail achieved by 
the drummers by means of exchange of the rhythms, syncopation of both simul- 
taneously, and dynamic devices. Only by making a score of the music could this 
be done. I attempted to make such a score by enlisting the help of the late 
John C. Fillmore, experienced in Indian music, but we were thwarted by the 
players who, evidently divining our purpose when we took out our notebooks, 
mischievously changed their manner of playing as soon as we touched pencil 
to paper. I was forced to the conclusion that in their command of the element, 
which in the musical art of the ancient Greeks stood higher than either melody or 
harmony, the best composers of today were the veriest tyros compared with these 
black savages.’’ 4 


The musical genius of the African has not become so generally 
recognized as his genius in sculpture and design, and yet it has had a 
wide influence on the music of the world. Friedenthal points out that 
African Negroes have a share in the creation of one of the best known 
and most extended musical forms, the Habanera.> This form which is 
popularly known as the chief characteristic of Spanish music is a 
combination of Spanish melody and African rhythm. Friedenthal, re- 
garding this combination, says: 


Here stand these two races facing each other, both highly musical but reared 
in different worlds of music. Little wonder that the Spaniards quickly took 


4H. E. Krehbiel, Afro-American Folksongs. New York, 1914. 
5 Alfred Friedenthal, Stimmen der Vélker. Berlin, 1911. 
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advantage of these remarkable rhythms and incorporated them into their own 
music. . . . The melody of the Habanera came out of Middle or Southern Spain, 
and the rhythm which accompanies it had its origin in Africa. We therefore 
have, in a way, the union of Spanish spirit and African technique.’’ ® 


The rhythm of the Habanera reduced to its simplest is: 


iJ Jd Ji JJ 


and is the rhythm characteristic of Spanish and Latin-American music. 
A considerable portion of Bizet’s opera, Carmen, is based on this 
originally African rhythm. 

Further, regarding the musical genius of the Africans, Friedenthal 
says: ‘‘Now the African Negroes possess great musical talent. It 
must be admitted, though, that in the invention of melodies, they do 
not come up to the European standard, but the greater is their capac- 
ity as inventors of rhythms. The talent exhibited by the Bantus in 
contriving the most complex rhythms is nothing short of marvelous.’ 7 


Now, the Negro in America had his native musical endowment to 
begin with; and the Spirituals possess the fundamental characteristics 
of African music. They have a striking rhythmic quality, and show 
a marked similarity to African songs in form and intervallic structure. 
But the Spirituals, upon the base of the primitive rhythms, go a step 
in advance of African music through a higher melodic and an added 
harmonic development. For the Spirituals are not merely melodies. 
The melodies of many of them, so sweet or strong or even weird, are 
wonderful, but hardly more wonderful than the harmonies. One has 
never experienced the full effect of these songs until he has heard 
their harmonies in the part singing of a large number of Negro voices. 
I shall say more about this question of harmony later. But what led 
to this advance by the American Negro beyond his primitive music? 
Why did he not revive and continue the beating out of complex rhythms 
on tom toms and drums while he uttered barbaric and martial cries to 


6 Alfred Friedenthal, Musik, Tanz und Dichtung bei den Kreolen Amerikas. 
7 Alfred Friedenthal, Stimmen der Volker. Berlin, 1911. 
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their accompaniment? It was because at the precise and psychic mo- 
‘ment there was blown through or fused into the vestiges of his African 
V sabiste the spirit of Christianity as he knew Christianity. 

At the psychic moment there was at hand the precise religion for 
the condition in which he found himself thrust. Far from his native 
land and customs, despised by those among whom he lived, experienc- 
ing the pang of the separation of loved ones on the auction block, 
knowing the hard task master, feeling the lash, the Negro seized 
Christianity, the religion of compensations in the life to come for the 
ills suffered in the present existence, the religion which implied the 
hope that in the next world there would be a reversal of conditions, 
of rich man and poor man, of proud and meek, of master and slave. 
The result was a body of songs voicing all the cardinal virtues of 
Christianity—patience—forbearance—love—faith—and hope—through 
a necessarily modified form of primitive African music. The Negro 
took complete refuge in Christianity, and the Spirituals were literally 
forged of sorrow in the heat of religious fervor. They exhibited, 
moreover, a reversion to the simple principles of primitive, communal 
Christianity. 

The thought that the Negro might have refused or failed to adopt 
Christianity—and there were several good reasons for such an outcome, 
one being the vast gulf between the Christianity that was preached to 
him and the Christianity practiced by those who preached it—leads 
to some curious speculations. One thing is certain, there would have 
been no Negro Spirituals. His musical instinct would doubtless have 
manifested itself; but is it conceivable that he could have created a 
body of songs in any other form so unique in the musical literature 
of the world and with such a powerful and universal appeal as the 
Spirituals? Indeed, the question arises, would he have been able to 
survive slavery in the way in which he did? It is not possible to 
estimate the sustaining influence that the story of the trials and tribu- 
lations of the Jews as related in the Old Testament exerted upon the 
Negro. This story at once caught and fired the imaginations of the 
Negro bards, and they sang, sang their hungry listeners into a firm 
faith that as God saved Daniel in the lion’s den, so would He save 
them; as God preserved the Hebrew children in the fiery furnace, so 
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would He preserve them; as God delivered Israel out of bondage in 
Kgypt, so would He deliver them. How much this firm faith had to do 
with the Negro’s physical and spiritual survival of two and a hiJf 
centuries of slavery cannot be known. 

Thus it was by sheer spiritual forces that African chants were 
metamorphosed into the Spirituals; that upon the fundamental throb 
of African rhythms were reared those reaches of melody that rise above 
earth and soar into the pure, ethereal blue. And this is the miracle 
of the creation of the Spirituals. 


As is true of all folksongs, there are two theories as to the manner 
in which the Spirituals were ‘‘composed’’; whether they were the 
spontaneous outburst and expression of the group or chiefly the work 
of individual talented makers. I doubt that either theory is exclu- 
sively correct. The Spirituals are true folksongs and originally in- 
tended only for group singing. Some of them may be the spontaneous 
creation of the group, but my opinion is that the far-greater part of 
them is the work of talented individuals influenced by the pressure 
and reaction of the group. The responses, however, may be more 
largely the work of the group in action; it is likely that they simply 
burst forth. It is also true that many of these songs have been modi- 
fied and varied as they have been sung by different groups in different 
localities. This process is still going on. Sometimes we find two or 
more distinct variations of the melody of a song. There are also 
the interchange and substitution of lines. Yet, it is remarkable that 
these variations and changes are as few as they are, considering the 
fact that these songs have been for generations handed down from ear 
to ear and by word of mouth. Variations in melody are less common 
than interchange of lines. The committing to memory of all the lead- 
ing lines constituted quite a feat, for they run high into the hundreds; 
so sometimes the leader’s memory failed him and he would have to 
improvise or substitute. This substituting accounts for a good deal 
of the duplication of leading lines. 

In the old days there was a definitely recognized order of bards, 
and to some degree it still persists. These bards gained their recogni- 
tion by achievement. They were makers of songs and leaders of 
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singing. ‘They had to possess certain qualifications: a gift of melody, 
a talent for poetry, a strong voice, and a good memory. Here we 
have a demand for a great many gifts in one individual; yet, they 
were all necessary. The recognized bard required the ability to make 
up the appealing tune, to fashion the graphic phrase, to pitch the tune 
true and lead it clearly, and to remember all the lines. There was, at 
least, one leader of singing in every congregation but makers of songs 
were less common. My memory of childhood goes back to a great 
leader of singing, ‘‘Ma’’ White, and a maker of songs, ‘‘Singing’’ 
Johnson. ‘‘Ma’’ White was an excellent laundress and a busy woman, 
but each church meeting found her in her place ready to lead the 
singing, whenever the formal choir and organ did not usurp her an- 
cient rights. I can still recall her shrill, plaintive voice quavering 
above the others. Memory distinctly brings back her singing of IVe 
Are Climbing Jacob’s Ladder, Keep Me From Sinking Down, and We 
Shall Walk Through the Valley in Peace. Even as a child my joy in 
hearing her sing these songs was deep and full. She was the recog- 
nized leader of spiritual singing in the congregation to which she 
belonged and she took her duties seriously. One of her duties was to 
‘*sing-down’’ a long-winded or uninteresting speaker at love feasts 
or experience meetings, and even to cut short a prayer of undue length 
by raising a song. (And what a gentle method of gaining relief from 
a tiresome speaker. Why shouldn’t it be generally adopted today?) 
‘‘Ma’’? White had a great reputation as a leader of singing, a reputa- 
tion of which she was proud and jealous. She knew scores of Spirit- 
uals, but I do not think she ever ‘‘composed”’ any songs. 

On the other hand, singing was ‘‘Singing’’ Johnson’s only business. 
He was not a fixture in any one congregation or community, but went 
from one church to another, singing his way. I ean recall that his 
periodical visits caused a flutter of excitement akin to that caused by 
the visit of a famed preacher. These visits always meant the hearing 
and learning of something new. I recollect how the congregation 
would hang on his voice for a new song—new, at least to them. They 
listened through, some of them joining in waveringly. The quicker 
ears soon caught the melody and words. The whole congregation 
easily learned the response, which is generally unvarying. They sang 
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at first hesitantly, but seizing the song quickly, made up for hesitation 
by added gusto in the response. Always the strong voice of the 
leader corrected errors until the song was perfectly learned. ‘‘Sing- 
ing’’ Johnson must have derived his support in somewhat the same way 
as the preachers,—part of a collection, food and lodging. He doubt- 
less spent his leisure time in originating new words and melodies and 
new lines for old songs. ‘‘Singing’’ Johnson is one of the indelible 
pictures on my mind. A small but stocky, dark-brown man was he, 
with one eye, and possessing a clear, strong, high-pitched voice. Not 
as striking a figure as some of the great Negro preachers I used to see 
and hear, but at camp meetings, revivals, and on special occasions only 
slightly less important than any of them. A maker of songs and a 
wonderful leader of singing. A man who could improvise lines on the 
moment. <A great judge of the appropriate song to sing; and with a 
delicate sense of when to come to the preacher’s support after a climax 
in the sermon had been reached by breaking in with a line or two of a 
song that expressed a certain sentiment, often just a single line. 
‘““Singing’’ Johnson always sang with his eyes, or eye, closed, and in- 
dicated the tempo by swinging his head and body. When he warmed 
to his work it was easy to see that he was transported and utterly obliv- 
ious to his surroundings. 

‘*Singing’’ Johnson was of the line of the mightier bards of an ear- 
lier day, and he exemplified how they worked and how the Spirituals 
were ‘‘composed.’’ These bards, I believe, made the original inven- 
tions of story and song, which in turn were influenced or modified by 
the group in action. 


In form the Spirituals often run strictly parallel with African songs, 
incremental leading lines and choral iteration. Krehbiel quotes from 
Denham and Clapperton’s Narrative of Travels in Northern and Cen- 
tral Africa, the following song by Negro bards of Bornou in praise of 
their Sultan: 


Give flesh to the hyenas at daybreak— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
The spear of the Sultan is the broadest-~ 
Oh, the broad spears! 
23 
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I behold thee now, I desire to see none other-— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
My horse is as tall as a high wall— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
He will fight ten-——he fears nothing! 
Oh, the broad spears! 
He has slain ten, the guns are yet behind— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
The elephant of the forest brings me what I want— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
Like unto thee, so is the Sultan— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
Be brave! Be brave, my friends and kinsmen— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
God is great! I wax fierce as a beast of prey— 
Oh, the broad spears! 
God is great! Today those I wished for are come— 
Oh, the broad spears! 


Or take this beautiful song found in one of the Bantu folk-tales. It 
is the song of an old woman standing at the edge of the river with a 
babe in her arms, singing to coax back the child’s mother, who has been 
enchanted and taken by the river. The tale is The Story of Tangalim- 
libo, and the song runs as follows: 


It is crying, it is erying, 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

The child of the walker by moonlight, 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

It was done intentionally by people, whose names cannot be mentioned 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

They sent her for water during the day, 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

She tried to dip it with the milk basket, and then it sank, 
Sihamba Ngenyanga. 

Tried to dip it with the ladle, and then it sank, 
Sihamba Negenyanga. 

Tried to dip it with the mantle, and then it sank, 
Sihamba Negenyanga. 
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Compare these African songs with the American Spiritual, Oh, 
Wasn’t Dat a Wide Ribber: 


Oh, de Ribber of Jordan is deep and wide, 
One mo’ ribber to eross. 

I don’t know how to get on de other side, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

Oh, you got Jesus, hold him fast, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

Oh, better love was nebber told, 
One mo’ ribber to eross. 

Tis stronger dan an iron band, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

*Tis sweeter dan de honey comb, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

Oh, de good ole chariot passin’ by, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

She jarred de earth an’ shook de sky, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

I pray, good Lord, I shall be one, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

To get in de chariot an’ trabble on, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

We’re told dat de fore wheel run by love, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

We’re told dat de hind wheel run by faith, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

I hope I’ll get dere by an’ bye, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

To jine de number in de sky, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

Oh, Jordan’s Ribber am chilly an’ cold, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 

It chills de body, but not de soul, 
One mo’ ribber to cross. 


A study of the Spirituals leads to the belief that the earlier ones were 
built upon the form so common to African songs, leading lines and re- 
sponse. It would be safe, I think, to say that the bulk of the Spirituals 
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are cast in this simple form. Among those following this simple struc- 
ture, however, are some of the most beautiful of the slave songs. One 
of these, whose beauty is unsurpassed, is Swing Low, Sweet Chariot, 
which is constructed to be sung in the following manner: 


Leader: Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Congregation: Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Leader: Swing low, sweet chariot, 
Congregation: Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Leader: I look over Jordan, what do I see? 
Congregation: Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Leader: A band of angels comin’ after me, 
Congregation: Comin’ for to carry me home. 
Leader: Swing low, sweet chariot, 


ete., etc., ete. 


The solitary voice of the leader is answered by a sound like a rolling 
sea. The effect produced is strangely moving. 

But as the American Negro went a step beyond his original African 
music in the development of melody and harmony, he also went a step 
beyond in the development of form. The lead and response are still 
retained, but the response is developed into a true chorus. In a num- 
ber of the songs there are leads, a response and a chorus. In this 
class of songs the chorus becomes the most important part, dominating 
the whole song and coming first. Such a song is the well known ‘‘Steal 
Away to Jesus.’’ In this song the congregation begins with the chorus, 
singing it in part harmony: 


Steal away, steal away, 
Steal away to Jesus. 
Steal away, steal away home, 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 


Then the leader alone or the congregation in unison: 


My Lord He calls me, 
He calls me by the thunder, 
‘he trumpet sounds within-a my soul. 
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Then the response in part harmony: 
I ain’t got long to stay here. 
Steal away, steal away, 


etc., ete, ete. 


This developed form is carried a degree farther in ‘‘Go Down 
Moses.’’ Here the congregation opens with the powerful theme of the 
chorus, singing it in unison down to the last line, which is harmonized: 


Go down, Moses, 
"Way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
Let my people go. 


Then the leader: 
Thus saith the Lord, bold Moses said, 
And the response: 


Let my people go. 


Leader: 

If not I’ll smite your first-born dead. 
Response: 

Let my people go. 
Chorus: 


Go down, Moses, 
Go down, Moses, 
"Way down in Egypt land, 
Tell ole Pharaoh, 
Let my people go. 
etc; ete:, ete: 


In a few of the songs this development is carried to a point where the 
form becomes almost purely choral. Examples of these more complex 
structures are, Deep River, and Walk Together Children. 
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I have said that the European concept of music, generally speaking, 
is melody and the African concept is rhythm. It is upon this point that 
most white people have difficulty with Negro music, the difficulty of get- 
ting the ‘‘swing’’ of it. White America has pretty well mastered this 
difficulty; and naturally, because the Negro has been beating these 
rhythms in its ears for three hundred years. But in Europe, in spite 
of the vogue of American popular music, based on these rhythms, the 
best bands are not able to play it satisfactorily. Of course, they play 
the notes correctly, but any American can at once detect that there is 
something lacking. The trouble is, they play the notes too correctly ; 
and do not play what is not written down. There are few things more 
ludicrous—to an American—than the efforts of a European music hall 
artist to sing a Jazz song. It is interesting, if not curious, that among 
white Americans those who have mastered these rhythms most com- 
pletely are Jewish-Americans. Indeed, Jewish musicians and com- 
posers are they who have carried them to their highest development in 
written form. 

In all authentic American Negro music the rhythms may be divided 
roughly into two classes—thythms based on the swinging of head and 
body and rhythms based on the patting of hands and feet. Again, 
speaking roughly, the rhythms of the Spirituals fall in the first class 
and the rhythms of secular music in the second class. The ‘‘swing’’ 
of the Spirituals is an altogether subtle and elusive thing. It is 
subtle and elusive because it is in perfect union with the religious 
ecstasy that manifests itself in the swaying bodies of a whole congre- 
gation, swaying as if responding to the baton of some extremely 
sensitive conductor. So it is very difficult, if not impossible, to sing 
these songs sitting or standing coldly still, and at the same time 
capture the spontaneous ‘‘swing’’ which is of their very essence. 

Carl Van Vechten writing in Vanity Fair about these songs declared 
it as his opinion that white singers cannot sing them, and that women, 
with few exceptions, should not attempt to sing them at all. Mr. 
Van Vechten made this statement in recognition of the element in the 
Spirituals without which their beauty of melody and harmony is life- 
less. His statement also, I take it, has specific reference to the sing- 
ing of these songs as solos on the concert stage. I agree that white 
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singers are, naturally, prone to go to either of two extremes: to 
attempt to render a Spiritual as though it were a Brahms song, or 
to assume a ‘‘Negro unctuousness’’ that is obviously false, and pain- 
fully so. I think white singers, concert singers, can sing Spirituals— 
if they feel them. But to feel them it is necessary to know the truth 
about their origin and history, to get in touch with the association 
of ideas that surround them, and to realize something of what they 
have meant in the experiences of the people who created them. Ina 
word, the capacity to feel these songs while singing them is more 
important than any amount of mere artistic technique. Singers who 
take the Spirituals as mere ‘‘art’’? songs and singers who make of 
them an exhibition of what is merely amusing or exotic are equally 
doomed to failure, so far as true interpretation is concerned. Mr. Van 
Vechten’s opinion brings up the question of the rendition of these 
songs as concert solos not only by white but by colored singers. I 
have seen more than one colored singer floundering either in the ‘‘art”’ 
or the ‘‘exhibition’’ pit. The truth is, these songs, primarily created 
and constructed, as they were, for group singing, will always remain 
a high test for the individual artist. They are not concert material 
for the mediocre soloist. Through the genius and supreme artistry 
of Roland Hayes these songs undergo, we may say, a transfiguration. 
He takes them high above the earth and sheds over them shimmering 
silver of moonlight and flashes of the sun’s gold; and we are trans- 
ported as he sings. By a seemingly opposite method, through sheer 
simplicity, without any conscious attempt at artistic effort and by 
devoted adherence to the primitive traditions, Paul Robeson achieves 
substantially the same effect. These two singers, apparently so 
different, have the chief essential in common; they both feel the Spirit- 
~ uals deeply. Mr. Hayes, notwithstanding all his artistry, sings these 
songs with tears on his cheeks. Both these singers pull at the heart 
pinings and moisten the eyes of their listeners. 
V We were discussing the ‘‘swing’’ of the Spirituals, and were saying 
‘how subtle and elusive a thing it was. It is the more subtle and 
elusive because there is a still further intricacy in the rhythms. ) The 
swaying of the body marks the regular beat or, better, surge, for it 
is something stronger than a beat, and is more or less, not precisely, 
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strict in time; but the Negro loves nothing better in his music than 
to play with the fundamental time beaty” aie will, as it were, take 
the fundamental beat and pound it ‘out with his left hand, almost 
monotonously; while with his right hand he juggles it. It should be 
noted that ever((in the swaying of head and body the head marks the 
surge off in shortér waves than does the body A In listening to Negroes 
sing their own music it is often tantalizing and even exciting to watch 
a minute fraction of a beat balancing for a slight instant on the bar 
between two measures, and, when it seems almost too late, drop back 
into its own proper compartment. There'is a close similarity between 
this singing and the beating of the big drum and the little drums by 
the African natives. In addition, there are the curious turns and 
twists and quavers and the intentional striking of certain notes just 
a shade off the key, with which the Negro loves to embellish his songs. 
These tendencies constitute a handicap that has baffled many of the 
recorders of this music. I doubt that it is possible with our present 
system of notation to make a fixed transcription of these peculiarities 
that would be absolutely true; for in their very nature they are not 
susceptible to fixation. ene of the transcriptions that have been 
made are far from the true manner and spirit of singing the Spirituals. 
IT have gone thus far into the difficulties connected with singing the 
Spirituals in order that those who are interested in these songs may 
have a fuller understanding of just what they are. It is not necessary 
to say that the lack of complete mastery of all these difficulties is not 
at all fatal to deriving pleasure from singing Spirituals. A group 
does not have to be able to sing with the fervor and abandon of a 
Negro congregation to enjoy them. Nor does one have to be a Hayes 
or a Robeson to give others an idea of their beauty and power. 

Going back again, the rhythms of Negro secular music, roughly 
speaking, fall in the class based on the patting of hands and feet. It 
can easily be seen that this distinction between the Spirituals and 
Negro secular music is, in a large way, that of different physical 
responses to differing sets of emotions. Religious ecstasy fittingly 
manifests itself in swaying heads and bodies; the emotions that call 
for hand and foot patting are pleasure, humor, hilarity, love, just 
the joy of being alive. In this class of his music, as in the Spirituals, 
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the Negro is true to the characteristic of playing with the fundamental 
beat; if anything, more so. What is largely psychological manifes- 
tation in the Spirituals becomes physical response in the secular music. 
In this music the fundamental beat is chiefly maintained by the 
patting of one foot, while the hands clap out intricate and varying 
rhythmic patterns. It should be understood that the foot is not 
marking straight time, but what Negroes call ‘‘stop time,’’ or what 
the books have no better definition for than ‘‘syncopation.’’ The 
strong accent or down beat is never lost, but is playfully bandied from 
hand to foot and from foot to hand. 

I wish to point out here that the rhapsodical hand clapping con- 
nected with singing the Spirituals—except in the ‘‘ring shout’’ songs, 
of which I shall speak later—is not to be confused with the hand clap- 
ping to dance-time music. Recently another Negro dance has swept 
the country. It was introduced to New York by Messrs. Miller and 
Lyles in their musical comedy, Runnin’ Wild. And at present white 
people everywhere, in the cabarets, on the ball floor and at home count 
it an accomplishment to be able to ‘‘do the Charleston.’? When Miller 
and Lyles introduced the dance in their play they did not depend wholly 
on the orchestra—an extraordinary jazz band—for the accompaniment, 
but had the major part of the chorus supplement it with hand and foot 
patting. The effect was electrical and contagious. It was the best 
demonstration of beating out complex rhythms I have ever witnessed ; 
and, I do not believe New York ever before witnessed anything of just 
its sort. 

It would be interesting to know how many peoples there are other 
than the Negro in America and Africa, if there are any, who innately 
beat out these complex and extremely intricate rhythms with their 
hands and feet. The Spanish people do something of the kind in 
their castanet dances; but, as has already been shown, this is probably 
the result of African influence. At any rate, this innate characteristic 
of the Negro in America is the genesis and foundation of our national 
popular medium for musical expression. 

The temptations for these digressions are almost irresistible. At 
this point the writer could go far along the line of discussing the 
origin of Negro secular music and its development until it was finally 
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taken over and made ‘‘American popular music.’’ It would be easy 
also to stray along a parallel line, and note how Negro dances have 
kept step with Negro secular music, and how from their inglorious 
beginnings they have advanced until they have been recognized and 
accepted by the stage and by ‘‘society.’’ And this merely to pave the 
way for another slight digression. And, yet, we can hardly discuss 
the question of Negro rhythms and ‘‘swing’’ without paying some 
attention to still another class of songs—the work songs. 

With regard to rhythm and ‘‘swing’’ the work songs do not fall 
into the classification with either the Spirituals or the dance-time 
songs. The ‘‘swing’’ of these songs is governed by the rhythmic 
motions made by a gang of men at labor. It may be the motions made 
in swinging a pick on the road or a hammer on the rock pile, or in 
loading cotton on the levée. Some of the finest examples of these 
songs are those originated by the convicts at work in the chain gang. 
One of these is the poignantly beautiful ‘‘Water Boy’’ frequently 
sung by Roland Hayes. All the men sing and move together as they 
swing their picks or rock-breaking hammers. They move like a ballet; 
not a ballet of cavorting legs and pirouetting feet, but a ballet of bend- 
ing backs and quivering muscles. It is all in rhythm but a rhythm 
impossible to set down. There is always a leader and he sets the 
pace. A phrase is sung while the shining hammers are being lifted. 
It is cut off suddenly as the hammers begin to descend and gives 
place to a prolonged grunt which becomes explosive at the impact of 
the blow. ach phrase of the song is independent, apparently obeying 
no law of time. After each impact the hammers lie still and there is 
silence. As they begin to rise again the next phrase of the song is 
sung; and so on. Just how long the hammers will be allowed to rest 
cannot be determined; nor, since the movements are not governed 
by strict time, can any exact explanation be given as to why they all 
begin to rise simultaneously. There are variations that violate the 
obvious laws of rhythm, but over it all can be discerned a superior 
rhythmic law. A fine illustration of what I have been trying to explain 


was given by Paul Robeson in his rendition of the convict song in 
‘<The Emperor Jones.’’ 


Brief mention must be made of another class of Negro songs. This 
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is a remnant of songs allied to the Spirituals but which cannot be 
strictly classified with them. They are the ‘‘shout songs.’’ These 
songs are not true spirituals nor even truly religious; in fact, they 
are not actually songs. They might be termed quasi-religious or semi- 
barbaric music. They once were used, and still are in a far less 
degree, in religious gatherings, but neither musically nor in the manner 
of their use do they fall in the category of the Spirituals. This term 
‘“shout songs’’ has no reference to the loud, jubilant Spirituals, which 
are often so termed by writers on Negro music; it has reference to 
the songs or, better, the chants used to accompany the ‘‘ring shout.’’ 
The ‘‘ring shout,’’ in truth, is nothing more or less than the survival 
of a primitive African dance, which in quite an understandable way 
attached itself in the early days to the Negro’s Christian worship. 
I can remember seeing this dance many times when I was a boy. A 
space is clearéd by moving the benches, and the men and women 
arrange themselves, generally alternately, in a ring, their bodies quite 
close. The music starts and the ring begins to move. Around it 
goes, at first slowly, then with quickening pace. Around and around 
it moves on shuffling feet that do not leave the floor, one foot beating 
with the heel a decided accent in strict two-four time. The music 
is supplemented by the clapping of hands. As the ring goes around 
it begins to take on signs of frenzy. The music, starting, perhaps, 
with a Spiritual, becomes a wild, monotonous chant. The same musical 
phrase is repeated over and over one, two, three, four, five hours. The 
words become a repetition of an incoherent ery. The very monotony 
of sound and motion produces an ecstatic state. Women, scream- 
ing, fall to the ground prone and quivering. Men, exhausted, drop out 
of the shout. But the ring closes up and moves around and around. 

I remember, too, that even then the ‘‘ring shout’’ was looked upon 
as a very questionable form of worship. It was distinctly frowned 
upon by a great many colored people. Indeed, I do not recall ever 
seeing a ‘‘ring shout’? except after the regular services. Almost 
whispered invitations would go around, ‘‘Stay after church; there’s 
going to be a ‘ring shout.’’’ The more educated ministers and mem- 
bers, as fast as they were able to brave the primitive element in the 
churches, placed a ban on the ‘‘ring shout.’’ The ‘‘shout,’’ however, 
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was never universal. The best information that I have been able to 
gather indicates that it was most general in the Atlantic and Gulf 
coastal regions of the south-eastern states. Today it is rarely seen. 
It has not quite, but has almost disappeared. In parts of Louisiana, 
and in some parts of the West Indies and South America, or, in other 
words, where the Negro came under the influence and jurisdiction of 
the Catholic Church and the Church of England this dance long per- 
sisted outside of the church and Christian religion. There it 
retained its primitive social and ceremonial significance and was 
practiced with more or less frankness. Two reasons may be advanced 
to cover these two facts: under the Catholic Church and the Church of 
England the Negro, practically, never had any place of worship of his 
own, and, of course, he would never have been allowed to introduce 
such a practice as the ‘‘ring shout,’’ even under a religious guise, into 
those churches; it is also in a large measure true that the Negro in 
those localities has never accepted the Christian religion in the sense 
and degree in which it was accepted by the Negro of the South; there 
his acceptance was more a matter of outward conformity, and he 
clung more tenaciously to his African cultural and religious ideas. 
This survival of an African ceremony has been outlawed in the United 
States and cannot be seen except in some backward churches of a 
backward community. But in parts of the West Indies and South 
America it is still quite frankly practiced as a social function. The 
Negroes that live along the eastern fringe of Venezuela dance every 
Saturday. I have often heard their chants and the drums throbbing 
until far into the night. I was in Haiti several years ago and I learned 
that the ‘‘Saturday night dance,’’ which had been the custom there, 
too, had been interdicted in the larger cities by the American Occupa- 
tion authorities. However, the people were still allowed to dance in 
the rural districts and on holidays. On one national holiday in a 
small village I saw them dance under a thatched pavilion in the little 
public square. It was the same thing I had seen in my childhood in 
a small church in Florida. The formation of the dancers was the 
same, the shuffling motion was the same, the monotonous, incoherent 
chant sounded the same, although these folk spoke an unfamiliar 
language. The only differences I noted were: it was not in a church, 
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there was great gaiety instead of religious frenzy, and the beating 
drums—real African drums. 


I refer again to Mr. Van Vechten’s interesting article. In it he 
said, ‘‘Negro folksongs differ from the folksongs of most other races 
through the fact that they are sung in harmony.’’ I am glad to have 
this confirmation of my own opinion. I have long thought that the 
harmonization of the Spirituals by the folk group in singing them 
was distinctive of them among the folksongs of the world. My 
speculation was with regard to how many other groups of folksongs 
there were that were harmonized spontaneously in the singing. The 
fact that the Spirituals were sung in harmony has always seemed 
natural to me, because Negroes harmonize instinctively. What about 
the traditional reputation of Negroes as singers; upon what is it really 
founded? The common idea is that it is founded upon the quality of 
their voices. It is not. The voices of Negroes, when untrained, are 
often overloud, perhaps rather blatant, sometimes even a bit strident; 
but they are never discordant. In harmony they take on an orchestra- 
ike timbre. The popular credit given to Negroes as singers is given, 

ae unconsciously, because of their ability to harmonize, and not 
because of the quality of their voices. When the folks at the ‘‘big 
house’’ sat on the verandah and heard the singing floating up through 
the summer night from the ‘‘quarters’’ they were enchanted; and it 
is likely they did not realize that the enchantment was wrought chiefly 
through the effect produced by harmonizing and not by the voices as 
voices. 

Pick up four colored boys or young men anywhere and the chances 
are ninety out of a hundred that you have a quartet. Let one of them 
sing the melody and the others will naturally find the parts, Indeed, 
it may be said that all male Negro youth of the United States is divided 
into quartets. When I was a very small boy one of my greatest pleas- 
ures was going to concerts and hearing the crack quartets made up 
of waiters in the Jacksonville hotels sing. Hach of the big Florida 
resort hotels boasted at least two quartets, a first and a second. When 
I was fifteen and my brother was thirteen we were singing in a quartet 
which competed with other quartets. In the days when such a thing as 
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a white barber was unknown in the South, every barber shop had 
its quartet, and the men spent their Jeisure time playing on the guitar 
—not banjo, mind you—and ‘‘harmonizing.’’ I have witnessed some 
of these explorations in the field of harmony and the scenes of hilarity 
and back-slapping when a new and peculiarly rich chord was discovered. 
There would be demands for repetitions, and cries of ‘‘Hold it! 
Hold it!’’ until it was firmly mastered. And well it was, for some of 
these chords were so new and strange for voices that, like Sullivan’s 
Lost Chord, they would never have been found again except for the 
celerity with which they were recaptured. In this way was born 
the famous but much abused ‘‘barber-shop chord.’’ 

It may sound like an extravagant claim, but it is, nevertheless a 
fact that the ‘‘barber-shop chord”’ is the foundation of the close har- 
mony method adopted by American musicians in making arrangements 
for male voices. I do not think English musicians have yet used this 
method of arranging to any great extent. ‘‘Barber-shop harmonies’’ 
gave a tremendous vogue to male quartet singing, first on the minstrel 
stage, then in vaudeville; and soon white young men, wherever four 
or more were gathered together, tried themselves at ‘‘harmonizing.’’ 
The vogue somewhat declined because the old ‘‘barber-shop chord”’ 
was so overdone that it became almost taboo. But the male quartet is 
still one of the main features of colored musical shows. These modern 
quartets avoid the stereotyped chords of twenty, thirty and forty 
years ago, but the chief charm of their singing still lies in the closeness 
of the harmony. No one who heard Shuffle Along, can forget the 
singing of The Four Harmony Kings. 

Among the early collectors of the Spirituals there was some doubt 
as to whether they were sung in harmony. This confusion may have 
been due in part to the fact that in the Spirituals the Negro makes 
such frequent use of unison harmony. The leading lines are always 
sung by a single voice or in unison harmony, and many of the refrains 
or choruses are sung in unison harmony down to the last phrase, 
and then in part harmony. The chorus of Go Down Moses is an 
example. In Slave Songs of the United States, published in 1867, 
Mr. Allen, one of the editors, in accounting for the fact that only the 
melodies of the songs in the collection were printed, said in his preface: 
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“*There is no singing in parts, as we understand it, and yet no two seem to be 
singing the same thing; the leading singer starts the words of each verse, often 
improvising, and others, who ‘base’ him, as it is ealled, strike in with the re- 
frain or even join in the solo when the words are familiar. When the ‘base’ 
begins the leader often stops, leaving the rest of the words to be guessed at, 
or it may be they are taken up by one of the other singers. And the ‘basers’ 
themselves seem to follow their own whims, beginning where they please, strik- 
ing an octave above or below (in ease they have pitched the tune too high), 
or hitting some other note that chords, so as to produce the effect of a marvelous 
complication and variety and yet with the most perfect time and rarely with 
any discord. And what makes it all the harder to unravel a thread of melody 
out of this strange network is that, like birds, they seem not infrequently to 
strike sounds that cannot be precisely represented by the gamut and abound 
in ‘slides’ from one note to another and turns and cadences not in articulated 
notes,”’ 


Mr. Allen’s opinion that the songs were not harmonized is explained 
when he says, ‘‘There is no singing in parts, as we understand it.’’ 
And no one can blame him for not attempting to do more than tran- 
scribe the melodies. If Mr. Allen were writing today, when America 
is so familiar with the bizarre Negro harmonies, he would recognize 
that the Spirituals were harmonized and he would try to transcribe 
the harmonies. What he heard was the primitive and spontaneous 
group singing of the Spirituals, and his description of it is, perhaps, 
as good as can be given. It might also be noted that it is an excellent 
description of the most modern American form of instrumentation, 
—a form that most people think of as a brand new invention. 

The songs collected in this book have been arranged for solo voice, 
but in the piano accompaniments the arrangers have sincerely striven 
to give the characteristic harmonies that would be used in spontaneous 
group singing. Of course, these harmonies are not fixed. A group or 
congregation singing spontaneously might never use precisely the 
same harmonies twice; however, Mr. Rosamond Johnson and Mr. 
Brown have shown great fidelity to what is characteristic. The 
ordinary four-part harmonies can, without difficulty, be picked out 
from the accompaniments to most of the songs, but what the arrangers 
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had principally in mind was to have the instrumentation approach the 
effect of the singing group in action. 


What can be said about the poetry of the texts of the Spirituals? 
Naturally, not so much as can be said about the music. In the use 
of the English language both the bards and the group worked under 
limitations that might appear to be hopeless. Many of the lines are 
less than trite, and irrelevant repetition often becomes tiresome. 
They are often saved alone by their naiveté. And yet there is poetry, 
and a surprising deal of it in the Spirituals. There is more than 
ought to be reasonably expected from a forcedly ignorant people work- 
ing in an absolutely alien language. Hebraic paraphrases are fre- 
quent. These are accounted for by the fact that the Bible was the 
chief source of material for the lines of these songs. : 


| 
+ 


| oes | Upon de mountain Jehovah spoke, 
3 ™.Out-a his mouth came fi-ar and smoke. | 


But in these paraphrases we have something that is not exactly 
paraphrase; there is a change of, I dare to say it, style; something 
Hebrew—austerity—is lessened, and something Negro—charm—is 
injected. Hxamples could be multiplied: 


I wrastled wid Satan, I wrastled wid sin 
Stepped over hell, an’ come back agin. 


Isaiah mounted on de wheel of time 
Spoke to God A-mighty ’way down de line. 


O hear dat lumberin’ thunder 
A-roll f’om door to door, 
A-callin’ de people home to God, 
Dey’ll git home bime-by. 


O see dat forkéd lightenin’ 
A-jump f’om cloud to cloud, 
A-pickin’ up God’s chillun 
Dey’ll git home bime-by. 


Here are lines suggestive of what may be found in the Psalms; and 
yet how distinctively different: 
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Sinner, sinner, you better pray, 

Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 
Or yo’ soul be los’ on de jedgment day, 
Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 


O little did I think he was so nigh, 

Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 
He spoke an’ he made me laugh and ery, 
Looks hike my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 


When I was a monah jes like you, 

Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 
My head got wet wid de midnight dew, 
Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 


My head got wet wid de midnight dew, 
Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 
De mornin’ star was a witness too, 

Looks like my Lord a-comin’ in de sky. 


Many of the stories and scenes in the Bible gave the Negro bards 
great play for their powers of graphic description. The stories are 
always dramatic and the pictures vivid and gorgeously colored. The 
style, in contradiction of the general idea of Negro diffuseness, is 
concise and condensed. It might be said of them that every line is 
2 picture. The following illustrative lines are taken from a Spiritual 
derived from John’s vision on Patmos: 


Yes, the book of Revelations will be brought forth dat day, 
An’ ev’ry leaf unfolded, the book of the seven seals. 


An’ I went down to Egypt, I camped upon de groun’ 
At de soundin’ of de trumpet de Holy Ghost came down. 


An’ when de seals were opened, the voice said, ‘‘Come an’ see,”’ 
I went an’ stood a-lookin to see de mystery. 


The red horse came a-gallopin’, an’ de black horse he came too, 
An’ de pale horse he came down de road, an’ stole my father away. 


An’ den I see ole Satan, an’ dey bound him wid a chain, 
An’ dey put him in de fi-ar, an’ I see de smoke arise. 
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Dey bound him in de fi-ar, where he wanted to take my soul, 
Ole Satan gnashed his teeth and howled, he missed po’ sinner man’s soul. 


Den I see de dead arisin’, an’ stan’ before de Lamb 
An’ de wicked call on de mountains to hide dem f’om His face. 


An’ den I see de Christians standin’ on God’s right hand, 
A shoutin’ ‘‘Hallelujah!’’ singing praises to de Lamb. 


Sometimes these biblical incidents are resolved into lyrical gems. 
I quote a stanza from the song about Jacob wrestling with the angel, 
found in Colonel Thomas Wentworth Higginson’s book: 


O wrestlin’ Jacob, Jacob day’s a-breakin’, 
I will not let thee go! 

O wrestlin’ Jacob, Jacob day’s a-breakin’, 
He will not let me go! 

O, I hold my brudder wid a tremblin’ hand ; 
I would not let him go! 

I hold my sister wid a tremblin’ hand; 
I would not let her go! 


But see what these Negro bards have done with the story of the 
crucifixion. They have not merely rehearsed it as it is given in the 
gospels: they have fused into it their very own pathos: 


Dey crucified my Lord, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey crucified my Lord, 

An’ he never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


Dey nailed Him to de tree, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey nailed Him to de tree, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


Dey pierced Him in de side, 
An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
Dey pierced Him in de side, 
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An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


De blood came twinklin’ down, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
De blood came twinklin’ down, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


He bowed His head an’ died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word. 
He bowed His head and died, 

An’ He never said a mumblin’ word, 
Not a word—not a word—not a word. 


The word ‘‘twinklin’ ’’ in the fourth stanza is a Negro pronunciation 
of the word ‘‘trinkling.’’ But in this way what a magical poetic 
phrase was stumbled upon, ‘‘The blood came twinkling down.”’ 

In rare instances a touch of the irrepressible Negro humor creeps in: 


Ev’ybody talkin’ "bout heaben ain’ gwine der. 


Sister, you better mind how you walk on de cross, 
Yo’ foot might slip an’ yo’ soul git los’. 


De devil is a liar an’ a conjurer too, 
Ef you don’t look out he’ll conjure you. 


Much, too, of the poetry of the Spirituals is the Negro’s innate 
expression of his own emotions and experiences; and out of these he 
drew some piercing lyrical cries: 


Sometimes I feel like a motherless child, 
Sometimes I feel like a motherless child, 
Sometimes I feel like a motherless child, 
A long ways from home. 


Or in the opposite mood: 


Sometimes I feel like an eagle in de air 
Some-a dese mornin’s bright an’ fair 

I’m goin’ to lay down my heavy load ; 

Goin’ to spread my wings an’ cleave de air. 
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You may bury me in de east, 
You may bury me in de west, 
But I’ll hear de trumpet sound 
In-a dat mornin’. 


Occasionally we are startled by a flash of poetry of pure beauty; 
of poetry not circumscribed by individual conditions, but coming out 
of the experiences of humanity. I quote, in concluding these examples, 
again from Colonel Higginson’s book: 


I know moon-rise, I know star-rise,: 
I lay dis body down. 

I walk in de moonlight, I walk in de starlight, 
To lay dis body down. 

I walk in de graveyard, I walk throo de graveyard, 
To lay dis body down. 

I lie in de grave an’ stretch out my arms, 
I lay dis body down. 

I go to de jedgment in de evenin’ of de day 
When I lay dis body down, 

An’ my soul an’ your soul will meet in de day 
When I lay dis body down. 


Regarding the line, ‘‘I lie in de grave an’ stretch out my arms,’’ 
Colonel Higginson wrote: ‘‘ Never, it seems to me, since man first lived 
and suffered, was his infinite longing for peace uttered more plain- 
tively than in that line.”’ 


Something should be said to give a general idea about the ‘‘lan- 
guage’’ in which these songs were written. Negro dialect in America 
is the result of the effort of the slave to establish a medium of com- 
munication between himself and his master. This he did by dropping 
his original language, and formulating a phonologically and grammati- 
cally simplified English; that is, an English in which the harsh and 
difficult sounds were elided, and the secondary moods and tenses were 
eliminated. This dialect served not only as a means of communication 
between slave and master but also between slave and slave; so the 
original African languages became absolutely lost. The dialect spoken 
in the sea islands off the coast of Georgia and South Carolina remains 
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closer to African form than the dialect of any other section, and still 
contains some African words. It is, at any rate, farther from English 
than the speech of American Negroes anywhere else. But it is re- 
markable how few words of known African origin there are in the 


_ Negro dialect generally spoken throughout the United States. 


Negro dialect, in substantially its present form, has been used in the 
United States for the past two centuries. In the South all white 
people, men, women and children, understand the dialect without any 
shadow of difficulty. Indeed, the English spoken by the whites does 
not differ, in some respects, from the dialect; so great has been the 
influence of this soft, indolent speech of the Negro. Nevertheless, 
Negro dialect presents some difficulties to white people who have never 
lived in the South, when they attempt to reproduce it in speech or 


in song. Of course, it is not necessary to be an expert in Negro dialect 


to sing the Spirituals, but most of them lose in charm when they are 
sung in straight English. For example, it would be next to sacrilege 
to render: 


‘*What kinda shoes you gwine to weah?’’ 


by: 


‘“What kind of shoes are you going to wear?’’ 


An error that confuses many persons is the idea that Negro dialect 
is uniform and fixed. The idioms and pronunciation of the dialect 
vary in different sections of the South. /A Negro of the uplands of 
Georgia does not speak the identical dialect of his brother of the 
islands off the coast of the state, “and would have a hard time under- 
standing him. Nor is the generally spoken Negro dialect the fixed 
thing it is made to be on the printed page. It is variable and fluid. 
Not even in the dialect of any particular section is a given word always 
pronounced the same. It may vary slightly in the next breath in the 
mouth of the same speaker. How a word is pronounced is governed 
by the preceding and following sounds. Sometimes the combina- 
tion permits of a liaison so close that to the uninitiated the sound of 
the word is almost lost. 

To illustrate: If one dialect-speaking Negro asks another, ‘‘Is dat 
all you got to say?’”’ the answer in the affirmative would be ‘‘Das all.”’ 
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The invariable practice on the printed page is to represent ‘‘that’’ by 
‘‘dat’’ and, logically ,‘‘that’s’’ by ‘‘dat’s.’’ But the harsh ‘‘ts’’ sound 
is displeasing to the Negro ear, as well as troublesome to the Negro 
tongue, so it is softened into ‘‘das.”’ 

Negro dialect is for many people made unintelligible on the printed 
page by the absurd practice of devising a clumsy, outlandish, so-called 
phonetic spelling for words in a dialect story or poem when the regular 
English spelling represents the very same sound. Paul Laurence 
_ Dunbar did a great deal to reform the writing down of dialect, but 
since it is more a matter of ear than of rules those who are not 
intimately familiar with the sounds continue to make the same blun- 
ders. 

Since the understanding of the Spirituals and the pleasure of singing 
them are increased by a knowledge of the dialect in which the texts 
were composed, a suggestion or two about it will not be out of place. 
The first thing to remember is that the dialect is fundamentally 
English. An American from any part of the United States or an 
Englishman can, with not more than slight difficulty, understand it 
when it is spoken. The trouble comes in trying to get it from the 
printed page. There are some idioms that may be strange, but they 
are few. The next thing to remember is that the pronunciation of 
the dialect is the result of the elision by the Negro, as far as possible, 
of all troublesome consonants and sound combinations. 


Thus: ‘‘th’’ as in ‘‘that’’ or ‘‘than’’ becomes ‘‘d”’ 
“‘th’”’ as in ‘thick’? or ‘“‘thin’”’? becomes ‘*t”? 


This rule holds good at the end as well as at the beginning of words 
and syllables. So we have ‘‘dat’’ and ‘‘der’’ or ‘‘dar,’’ and ‘‘tick’’ 
and ‘‘tin,’’ and ‘‘wid’’ and ‘‘det’’ (for death). Indeed, the Negro tries 
to elide the ‘‘h’’ whenever it is in combination with another consonant. 
There is always the tendency to suppress the ‘‘r,’’ except when it is 
the initial letter of the syllable. The ‘‘g’’ in ‘‘ing’’ endings is gener- 
ally dropped or smothered, and the sound resembles the final French 
‘‘m’’ and ‘‘n.’? ‘*A,’? ‘*e’? and ‘‘u,’? between two consonants in an 
unaccented syllable, are uniformly rendered by the sound of ‘‘u’? in 
‘‘but.’? The sound is sometimes broadened almost to the ‘‘a’’ in 
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‘‘father.’’? This is not an inflexible rule, but it especially holds true 
with regard to final syllables. (It may be remembered that this same 
tendency, in a less degree, is true of correct English.) Examples: 
The word ‘‘never’’ may be heard either as ‘‘nevuh’’ or as ‘‘nevah.’’ 
This word is often playfully emphasized by a strong accent on the last 
syllable, ‘‘nevah.’’? In the word ‘‘better’’ the first ‘‘e’’ has the usual 
short ‘‘e’’ sound, and the second ‘‘e’’ follows the above rule. Thus 
we have ‘‘bettuh’’ or ‘‘bettah.’’ The word ‘‘to’’ is always pro- 
nounced ‘‘tuh.’’ The ‘‘or’’ and ‘‘our’’ combinations are generally 
sounded ‘‘oh,’’ as ‘‘do’’’ or ‘‘doh’’ for ‘‘door,’’ and ‘‘monuh’’ or 
‘‘monah’’ for ‘‘mourner.’’ This dialect word, by the way, does not 
signify one undergoing grief, but one undergoing repentance for sins. 

Perhaps the most common mistake made in imitating Negro dialect 
is in giving to ‘‘de,’’ the dialect for ‘‘the,’’ the unvarying pronuncia- 
tion of ‘‘dee.’’ It is pronounced ‘‘dee’’ when it precedes words begin- 
ning with a vowel sound, and ‘‘duh’’ before those beginning with a 
consonant sound. In this it follows the rule for the article ‘‘the.’’ 

The statement that the Negro dialect generally spoken in the United 
States is fundamentally English brings up a curious fact regarding the 
effort of a smaller group of Negro slaves to create a medium of com- 
munication between themselves and their masters. This fact is the 
more apropos because this smaller group also created a rich body of 
folksongs. In what was the Territory of Louisiana the language was 
French. The Negro slaves of the Territory, in establishing a medium 
of communication, instead of forming a dialect of the French language, 
created a distinct language. This language is known as Creole. 
Creole is an Africanized French, but it is neither African nor French. 
It is a language in itself. The French-speaking person cannot, with 
the exception of some words, understand it unless he learns it. Creole 
is a distinct language, scientifically constructed and logical in its gram- 
matical arrangement. It is a graphic and expressive language, and is, 
in some respects, superior to French. 

For a reason I cannot give, wherever there was a Negro population 
the French language in the French-American colonial settlements 
divided itself into two branches—French and Creole. This is true of 
Louisiana, of Martinique, of Guadaloupe and of Haiti. No such thing 
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happened with the Spanish language. Negroes in the Spanish- 
American countries speak Spanish. 

In setting down the words of the songs here included I have endeav- 
ored to keep them as true to the original dialect as is compatible with 
a more or less ready recognition of what the words really are. When 
a dialect spelling would puzzle and confuse the reader and actually 
throw him off, the regular English spelling has been followed. This, 
for example, was the practice followed in writing the word ‘‘sword”’ 
in the song Singing With a Sword in My Hand. The spelling 
‘“sode’’ or ‘‘soad’’ would have been positively misleading. I am sure 
this method is preferable to an attempt to indicate by phonetic spell- 
ing all the exact sounds of Negro dialect. I have seen ‘‘unuthuh’’ 
printed for ‘‘another.’? The ordinary pronunciation of the regular 
English spelling is so close to the dialect that the difference does 
not warrant such a task in deciphering being placed upon the reader. 
It will be noticed that in some of the songs the exaggerated form of 
dialect would not be fitting; in such songs I have kept the dialect 
forms down to the minimum. With a general idea of the principles 
of the dialect the reader or singer may give even Negro songs written 
in straight English the proper color. 


This book is dedicated to those through whose efforts these songs 
have been collected, preserved and given to the world. It is a fitting, 
if inadequate, tribute; for it was wholly within the possibilities for 
these songs to be virtually lost. The people who created them were 
not capable of recording them, and the conditions out of which this 
music sprang and by which it was nourished have almost passed 
away. Without the direct effort on the part of those to whom I offer 
this slight tribute, the Spirituals would probably have fallen into 
disuse and finally disappeared. This probability is increased by the 
fact that they passed through a period following Emancipation when 
the front ranks of the colored people themselves would have been will- 
ing and even glad to let them die. 

The first efforts towards the preservation of this music were made 
by the pioneer collectors who worked within the decade following the 
Civil War. These collectors, either through curiosity or as a matter 
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of research, or because they were impressed by the unique beauty of 
the Spirituals, set down on paper the words and melodies. All of 
them were more or less successful in getting the melodies down cor- 
rectly, but none of these pioneers even attempted to set down the 
anarchic harmonies which they heard. In fact, they had no classifi- 
cation for these sounds or even comprehension of them as harmonies. 
These pioneers were none of them exceptionally trained, but on this 
point they were not one whit behind the most advanced thought in 
American music of their day. Some of these early collectors con- 
tented themselves with jotting down simply the melodies and words, 
and publishing their collections in that form. Others harmonized the 
melodies. These harmonized arrangements, however, had little or no 
relation to the original harmonies or the manner of singing them by 
the group. They were, generally, straight four-part arrangements set 
down in strict accordance with the standard rules of thorougk-bass. 
Nevertheless, except for the work of these pioneer collectors, done 
mostly as a labor of love, the number of the Spirituals recorded and 
preserved would have been only a small fraction of what it is. 

The credit for the first introduction of the Spirituals to the American 
public and the world belongs to Fisk University. It was the famous 
Fisk Jubilee Singers that first made this country and Europe conscious 
of the beauty of these songs. The story of the struggles and successes 
of the Jubilee Singers, as told in the Fisk Collection of the Spirituals, 
reads like a romance. The first impetus upward was given them in 
New York under the powerful patronage of Henry Ward Beecher. 
With far-reaching wisdom Fisk University devoted itself to the careful 
collection and recording of the Spirituals, and so the work of the 
earlier collectors was broadened and improved upon. The work of 
Fisk University was quickly followed up by Hampton; Calhoun School, 
in Alabama; Atlanta University; Tuskegee Institute, and other schools 
in the South. These schools have for two generations been nurseries 
and homes for these songs. 

Within the past ten or twelve years thorough musicians have 
undertaken a study of this music; a scientific study of it as folk music 
and an evaluation of its sociological as well as its musical importance. 
Chief among these is H. E. Krehbiel, more than thirty years music 
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critic on the New York Tribune. For many years Mr. Krehbiel made 
a study of Negro music, and gathered a vast amount of data. In 
1914 he published his Afro-American Folksongs, which has already 
been referred to here. Shortly afterwards an excellent and sound 
book on the subject, Folk Songs of the American Negro, was pub- 
lished by Professor John W. Work of Fisk University. Natalie Curtis 
Burlin issued The Hampton Series—Negro Folk-Songs, in four 
parts containing the results of her investigations and studies at 
Hampton aided by phonograph records. Maud Cuney Hare of Boston 
contributed to the sum of historical and scientific knowledge regarding 
Negro music. A number of foreign musicians and observers, mostly 
Germans, have written on the same theme. 

Today the Spirituals have a vogue. They are beyond the place 
where the public might hear them only through the quartets of Fisk 
or Hampton or Atlanta or Tuskegee. Today the public buys the 
Spirituals, takes them home and plays and sings them. This has been 
brought about because the songs have been put into a form that makes 
them available for singers and music lovers. The principal factor in 
reaching this stage has been H. T. Burleigh, the eminent colored 
musician and composer. Mr. Burleigh was the pioneer in making ar- 
rangements for the Spirituals that widened their appeal and extended 
their use to singers and the general musical public. Along with 
Mr. Burleigh and following him was a group of talented colored 
composers working to the same end: Nathaniel Dett, Carl Diton, 
J. Rosamond Johnson and N. Clark Smith. The vogue of the Spirit- 
uals was added to by the publishing of twenty-four piano arrangements 
of Spirituals by Coleridge-Taylor. Clarence Cameron White of Boston 
published a number of arrangements for violin and piano. There 
were others who aided greatly by organizing choruses and teaching 
them to sing these songs; foremost among whom were Mrs. Azalia 
Hackley, Mrs. Daisy Tapley and William C. Elkins. The latest im- 
pulse given to the spread of the Spirituals has come within the last 
year or two through their presentation to the public by colored singers 
on the concert stage. The superlatively fine rendition of these songs 
by Roland Hayes, Paul Robeson, Miss Marian Anderson, and Julius 
Bledsoe has brought them to their highest point of celebrity and 
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placed the classic stamp upon them. Today it is appropriate for any 
artist, however great, to program one or a group of these Spirituals. 
A number of white persons aided in securing the general recog- 
nition which the Spirituals now enjoy. Several white musicians have 
made excellent arrangements for some of these songs. David Mannes, 
long interested in Negro music, was instrumental together with Mrs. 
Natalie Curtis Burlin, Mr. Elbridge Adams and others in founding 
a colored music school settlement in the Harlem section of New York 
City. Clement Wood, the poet, has for several years given lectures 
on the Spirituals, illustrated by voice and at the piano. Carl Van 
Vechten, whom I have quoted, has made a study of Negro music and 
has written a number of articles on the subject. But the present 
regard in which this Negro music is held is due overwhelmingly to 
the work of Negro composers, musicians and singers. It was through 
the work of these Negro artists that the colored people themselves 
were stirred to a realization of the true value of the Spirituals; and 
that result is more responsible for the new life which pulses through 
this music than any other single cause. I have said that these songs 
passed through a period when the front ranks of the Negro race 
would have been willing to let them die. Immediately following Eman- 
cipation those ranks revolted against everything connected with 
slavery, and among those things were the Spirituals. It became a 
sign of not being progressive or educated to sing them. This was 
a natural reaction, but, nevertheless, a sadly foolish one. It was left 
for the older generation to keep them alive by singing them at prayer 
meetings, class meetings, experience meetings and revivals, while the 
new choir with the organ and books of idiotic anthems held sway on 
Sundays. At this period gospel hymn-book agents reaped a harvest 
among colored churches in the South. Today this is all changed. 
There is hardly a choir among the largest and richest colored churches 
that does not make a specialty of singing the Spirituals. This re- 
awakening of the Negro to the value and beauty of the Spirituals 
was the beginning of an entirely new phase of race consciousness. It 
marked a change in the attitude of the Negro himself toward his 
own art material; the turning of his gaze inward upon his own 
cultural resources. Neglect and ashamedness gave place to study 
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and pride. All the other artistic activities of the Negro have been 
influenced. 
There is also a change of attitude going on with regard to the Negro. 
The country may not yet be conscious of it, for it is only in the begin- 
ning. It is, nevertheless, momentous. America is beginning to see 


Ahe Negro in a new light, or, rather, to see something new in the 


/ Negro. It is beginning to see in him the divine spark which may 


glow merely for the fanning. And so a colored man is soloist for the 


| Boston Symphony Orchestra and the Philharmonic; a colored woman is 


soloist for the Philadelphia Symphony Orchestra and the Philhar- 


_monic; colored singers draw concert goers of the highest class; Negro 


| poets and writers find entrée to all the most important magazines; 


| Negro authors have their books accepted and put out by the leading 


publishers. And this change of attitude with regard to the Negro 


\ which is taking place is directly related to the Negro’s change of atti- 


tude with regard to himself. It is new, and it is tremendously 


‘significant. 


The collection here presented is not definitive, but we have striven to 
make it representative of this whole field of music, to give examples 
of every variety of Spiritual. There is still enough material new and 
old for another book like this, and, perhaps, even for another. 

In the arrangements, Mr. Rosamond Johnson and Mr. Brown have 
been true not only to the best traditions of the melodies but also to 
form. No changes have been made in the form of songs. The only 
development has been in harmonizations, and these harmonizations 
have been kept true in character. And so an old-time Negro singer 
could sing any of the songs through without encountering any innova- 
tions that would interrupt him or throw him off. They have not been 
cut up or ‘‘opera-ated’’ upon. The arrangers have endeavored above 
all else to retain their primitive ‘‘swing.’’ 

This collection is offered with the hope that it will further endear 
these songs to those who love Spirituals, and will awaken an interest 
in many others. 
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GO DOWN MOSES 


To Walter Damrosch 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


Slowly (with majestic impulse) 
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HEAV'N BOUN’ SOLDIER 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Julius Rosenwald 


Moderately Lively 
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JOSHUA FIT DE BATTLE OB JERICO 


To Paul and Eslanda Robeson 


Arranged by Lawrence Brown 
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WE AM CLIM’IN’ JACOB’S LADDER 


To “Ma” White 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


Moderately Slow 
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To Azalia Hackley 


DIDN’T OLD PHARAOH GET LOS’? 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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(Quite often several verses are sung before returning to the chorus) 


3. De Lord said unto Moses— 


“Go unto Pharaoh now, 

For I have hardened Pharaoh’s heart, 
To me he will not bow.” 
Cho.—Didn’t old Pharaoh get los’, ete. 


- Den Moses an’ Aaron, 

To Pharaoh did go, 

“Thus says de God of Israel, 
Let my people go.” 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


. Olid Pharaoh said, “Who is de Lord 
Dat I should him obey?” 

“His name it is Jehovah, 

For he hears his people pray.” 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


. Hark! hear de children murmur, 
Dey ery aloud for bread, 
Down came de hidden manna, 
De hungry soldiers fed. 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


7. Den Moses numbered Israel, 
Through all de land abroad, 
Sayin’, “Children, do not murmur, 
But hear de word of God.” 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


8. Den Moses said to Israel, 
As dey stood along de Shore 
“Yo’ enemies you see today, 
Yow’ll never see no more.” 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


9. Den down came raging Pharaoh, 
Dat you may plainly see, 
Old Pharaoh an’ his host 
Got los’ in de Red Sea. 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


10. Den men an’ women an’ children 
To Moses dey did flock; 
Dey eried aloud for water, 
An’ Moses smote de rock. 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


11. An’ de Lord spoke to Moses, 
From Sinai’s smoking top, 
Sayin’, “Moses lead de people, 
Till I shall bid you stop.” 
Cho.—Didn’t, ete. 


SWING LOW SWEET CHARIOT 


To Mrs. Arthur Curtiss James 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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UP ON DE MOUNTAIN 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
Very slowly 
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LIT’LE DAVID PLAY ON YO’ HARP 


To David Mannes 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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DIE IN DE FIEL’ 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Mrs. Francis C. Barlow 
Moderately Lively 
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RIDE ON, MOSES 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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ALL GOD’S CHILLUN GOT WINGS 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Otto H, Kahn 
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GIMME DAT OL’-TIME RELIGION 


To Joel FB. Spingarn 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To My Mother, Helen Louise Johnson 
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I COULDN’T HEAR NOBODY PRAY 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To W. HE. Burghardt DuBois 


Moderately slow (w7th religtous devotion) 
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I GOT A HOME IN-A DAT ROCK 


Arranged by Lawrence Broun To Walter and Gladys White 
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DEEP RIVER 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Booker T. Washington 
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Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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DE BLIN’ MAN STOOD ON DE ROAD AN’ CRIED 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Sidney Woodward 
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Dlingmaneestoodsonede tod di=rcanmEC 11 CCl blin’ man 
dat he michtere ws Celb === his ssteht.. dat he 
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A pF 5S EES, GE ES 
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Mo gy ee 


stood on de road an’ cried. 
might re - -ceib his Sight. 
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Haye te Saat eae 
[Spe eg a 


save-a me, De blin’ man, 


what kind o* shoes am dose_ you wear, 
dese shoes I wear amde Gos - pel shoes, 


what kind °° shoes am dose_you 
dese shoes I wear amde Gos-pel 


So Oooo OOO 
repeat for verses last Lime fN 
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ROLL DE OL’ CHARIOT ALONG 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Elbridge L. Adams 
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Cha - riot a-long, yes, roll 
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~~ fear 
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Moth - er want to go She shall wear a star-ry crown, Ef yo’. 
Devil’s in the way Jus’ ..., Colla. Lighter:. @-over, Ef de 
Ele eee : 


moth -er want to go Sheshall wear a star-ry crown, Ef yo’ moth-er want to go She shall 
devil’s in the way Jus’ roll right over, Ef de devil’s in theway Jus’... 


ft) 
te OTe meee SE Se 
2) 


wear a star-ry crown, An’she must hang 
roll__ right__ over, An’ yo must hang 


Repeat for Verse "Last Time’ 


CALVARY 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To my Father, James Johnson 


Slowly (With Solemn meditation) S Lead 


time I think a - bout 
trou - ble think - in’ "bout 
* en 0 _ ee aa _ aay 
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Evi = ry time 
Make me_ trou 


dy - im Make me (rola, bles think - in’ "bout 
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Jes - us, Sho’ - po bye mae died = on Cal - ane va - Be 
be oooh Sho’ - - -ly He died on Cal=2= is wet he ry. 
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STEAL AWAY TO JESUS 


To Roland Hayes 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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My Lord, He calls me, 
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GWINE UP 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson ‘ To Percy Grainger 


Moderately Lively (with steady rhythm) 
PG 


Oh, yes, Im — gwine up, 


moderately 
Lively 


way, Lord Gwine up, 


Bee RE SET | 
9 = eo ee ee 
4 SS aS ee 


Saints an’ sin-ners will- a you go, 
gwine_to keep-a clim - im high, 


de hea-ben-ly lan’ I'm-a gwine up toheab’n fo’ to seo my robe, 
See de hea-ben-ly lan’, Till I meet dem-a an - gels_ in-a de sky, 
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Rei i aa | eel 5 a Bie Peis hl ae ie ee ee ee EE Ee ey Re ATE 
See de hea-ben-ly lan’;— Gwine to see my robe an’ try it) on; 
See de hea-ben- ly lan;— Dem- a snow white an- gels 
;  ,—_ + 
> Sel Se ee eee = 
(40 eS Sa! i Ss. 
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See ee ee eee TD PE Pa 
See de hea-ben-ly lan,— It am_ bright-er dan-a dat __ glit-ter-in’ sun, 
See de hea-ben-ly lan’, Den de deb - bil am-a gwine to let -'a me be, 
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See dehea-ben-ly lan. Oh, yes, I’m Gwine up, 
See dehea-ben-ly lan’ Oh, yes, I'm 


2 3 2 ee ee ae 
Fee = | __._}. gi > @ ——_--@ — 

ifan a A le" ees: SS - 3 
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gwine all 


Ge D.C.to § I Last time \ 
© (ie 2 ee aS Bae SS SSE i freee) 
ao eee Se ee ee 
Se ee 


see dehea-ben-ly lan?— see dehea-benly lan? 
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I’M TROUBLED IN MIND 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson Lo. Marian: Andeveon 


Very Slowly (with pathos) 


ne eee 


\ a 
Im __ trou-bled in =. “mind, ~~ if Je-sus dont _ 


— Ss oe 
SE —————— ——_— 
3 ee ee ee Eat er 
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b 


my_ Sav - jour, on, ~Thee> Til 
lad - ened wid— trou - ble, an’ burd - end 


——Z S&- 
trou - bles am_ near me, You'll be __ my true friend.When 
i se - cret, Tiieengoos (or =a rere lief. Im 


[ot es eee 
a ae SS | 
TV de ty yl | 
ae)! ES SPSS 


ts 
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- trou- bled Im_ _ trou-bled, Im __ trou-bled it mind, 


—— 
dont help me I_ sho-ly— will die. 


O, GAMBLER, GIT UP OFF 0’ YO’ KNEES 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


Slowly with steady rhythm 
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fee en ean 


git up off 0’ yo’ knees, 0 gam-bler, git up off o% yo knees, 
0 gam-bler, you cant a-ride on dis train, 


you cant a-ride on dis train, 


————— 


am-bler, git up off 0 yo’knees, 
am-bler, you cant ride on dis train, 
a ae 


0g oR 


End o? dat morn-in’Good Lord, 
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MY LORD’S A-WRITIN’ ALL DE TIME 
Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Lows Graveure 


Moderately Lively 


Nees 
‘Come .down,come down,my_ Lord, come down, _ 
Je - sus rides inde mid-dle of de ‘air, — 


My Lords a-writ-in’ all de time, An’ 
My Lords a-writ-in’ all de time, Hes call - in sin - ners from. 


2S } Ree Ga. 


wear de  crown,— My Lords a-writ-in’ all de time. King 
ev’- ry where, — My Lord’s a-writ-in’ all de time. Oh, He 
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fee Gwe... 
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— 
was down in E - gypts lan’__ My Lord’s a-writ-in’ all 
Christ-ians, you had_ bet - ter pray, _ .My Lord’s a-writ-in’ all 


— 
heard some _ talk of de prom - ised 
time, For Sa tans round you _ ev’ - 
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My Lord's 


He 


time. 
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sees all you do, 


you say, —_ 
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hears 


He 


do, 


you 


11 
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sees 


ee 


Oh 


time 


My Lords a - writ - in’ 
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GIT ON BOARD, LITTLE CHILLEN 


To Laura J. Heathfield 


Arranged by Lawrence Brown 
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Git on board, 


lit-tle chil - len, 


Dere’s room for 
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eels mov-in’,, 


I hear de car wh 
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I- 


hear it jus’ at han 
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Se 
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tle chil-len, Git on 


lit- 


rumbin’thro de lan. Git on board, little chil-len, Giton board 
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De fare is cheap, an’ allcan go, De 


are dere,— 


poor 


rich an’ 


lit-tle chil-len,Git on 


lit-tle chillen, Git on board, 


Git on board, 


diff-runce in de fare. 
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GWINTER SING ALL ALONG DE WAY 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


Oh, Im a gwin-ter sing, gwin-ter 


ei 


eee 
== SS Se 


LE RE — ST | 


gwin-ter sing all a-long de way. Oh, Im agwin-ter way. Well 


Lt 


raise de Christ-ians’ ban-ner, mot-tos new an’ old, Re. 
Shout oer all___ our sor-rows, An’._..__—Sss Sing for -ev - er mere, With 
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pen-tance an’ sal - va-tion,Am grav-endere in gold Well : 
Christ an’ all his ar-my, On dat ce-les-tial_.._- shore.Oh, Ima gwin-ter 
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gwin-ter sing all 


gwin - ter sing, 


sing all a - long 
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To Carl Van Vechten 


WHO’LL BE A WITNESS FOR MY LORD? 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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—————— fo ia a ee ee eee 
thuse-lah wasa wit- ness for my Lord, Me-thuse-lahwasa wit-ness for my Lord,Me 
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readin de Bib-le an’ you un-der- stan, Sam-son was de strong-est man; Sam-son went out 
? :) 
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[lt SSS SS a ee a ee’, 


at-a one time, An’ he killed a-bout athous-an’of de Phil-is - tine. De - li - lah fooledSam-son, 
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: dis-a we know, Forde Hol’- y_ Bib-le tells us so, Sheshaved off his head jus’ as 
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Sam-son was a wit- ness for my Lord, O, Sam-sonwasa wit-ness for my Lord, O, 


be = SSS Se. — 


Sam-sonwasa wit-ness for my Lord, O, Sam-sonwasa wit-ness for my  Lord.Now 


ee eee 


He - brew child, He went to pray to his God a - while, De 


——————— 
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SSeS Beas SS BSS a, 


king at once for Dan-iel did sen’, An’ he  puthimrightdown in de _ lion-’s den; 


A Response (Lively) 
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soul is a wit-ness for my Lord, My soul is awit-ness for my Lord. 
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KEEP A-INCHIN’ ALONG 


To John W. Work 


rranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


A 


-long,Keep a - in-chin’ a-long, Mas-sa 


a 


in’ 


in-ch 


a-long like a 


in- chin’ 


bye an’ 
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1s com-1n 


bye. O,Chris-tians Keep a- 
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” bye 


is com-in 


Je-sus 


h worm, Mas-sa 
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> bye an’ 


is com-in 


Je-sus 
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po’ inch worm, Massa Je-sus is com-in’ 


h-in’ a-long like a 
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sus is com-in’ bye an’ 


Je-sus ig com-in’ bye an’ 


Je-sus is com-in’ bye an’ 
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de Lord? Mas 


no mo’ 
in you, 


dioe_ 
Lord 
when Im in__ 


you indeLord and de 
die 


died one time gwine-ter 
can I 


bye an’ 


? 


sus is com-in 


~~ Mas=sa, Jes 


no mo 
in you, 


die _ 


died one time gwineter 


bye 
bye. 


Je-sus is com-in’ bye an’ 
Je-sus is com-in’ bye an’ 


Mas-sa 


de Lord? Mas-sa 


indeLordand de Lord 
die when Im in_ 
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you 
can 


is com-in’ bye an’ 


Je-sus 


Massa 


a-long, 


chin’ 


in- 


Keep a - 


in-chin’ a-long, 


Y ae ee 


bye an’ 


sus igs com-in 


a-long like a po’ inch worm,Mas-sa Je 


in-chin 
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WHERE SHALL I BE WHEN DE FIRS’ TRUMPET SOUN’? 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


March Tempo 


be when de firs’ trum-pet — soun’ 
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Where shall 


Gvine to try on ma robe when de firs’ trum-pet _ soun’ 


loud till if 


so 
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Last time 


Repeat for Verses 


Where shall I 


soun. O,Breth- er - en 
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when it 


be 


wn 


de dead. 


wake up 


eae 
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PETER, GO RING DEM BELLS 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To “Singing” Johnson 


Moderately Lively 


Y fa a SEED Renee 32S) ES ae a eer 
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Won-der where my mother is gone, I won-der where my moth-er is gone, Il 
. Won-der where sister Ma-ry is gone, I won-der where sis-tter Ma-ry is gone, I 
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won-der where my moth-er is gone I heardfom heav'n to - day. I 
won-der where sis-ter Ma-ry is gone I heard fom. heav'n to - day. I 
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Its good news an’ I 
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heard fom heavn to-day, 
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go ring dem bells 


Oh, Pe-ter, 
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to 


heard fom heavn 
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thank God too 
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Pe-ter, go 


_ go... ring dem bells, 
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Pe 


heardfom heavn to - day. 


I 


day, 
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NOBODY KNOWS DE TROUBLE I SEE 


To Henry EH. Krehbiel 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


This is a rare version.) 


(Note: 


With meditation 
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EV’RY TIME I FEEL DE SPIRIT 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Walter F. White 
Moderately Slow = eee 
=== = 
Ev’. ry time 1 ene 


= feel de spir - it, move - in in my _ heart, I will pray. (1)Up-on de 
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FATHER ABRAHAM 


To Daisy Tapley 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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I’M A-ROLLIN’ 


To Robert Edmond Jones 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


Lively 


Moderately 
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DIDN’T MY LORD DELIVER DANIEL? 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To Robert Russa Motor 


Lively (With spirit) 
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O, WASN’T DAT A WIDE RIVER? 


Moderately Lively 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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Moderately Slow (With Religious Fervor) 


KEEP ME F’0M SINKIN’ DOWN 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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To Mary White Ovington 


DE BAND O’ GIDEON 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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JOHN SAW THE HOLY NUMBER 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
Moderately Slow (weth Religious Devotion) 
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MY LORD, WHAT A MORNIN’ 


To Mary bl. Floyd 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 


(The title of this song has at times been erroneously printed “My Lord, What A Mourning”) 


Moderately Slow 
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To Fritz Kreisler 
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Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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DONE FOUN’ MY LOS’ SHEEP 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson To H. T. Burleigh 
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WHAT YO’ GWINE TO DO WHEN YO’ LAMP BURN DOWN? 


Arranged by J. Rosamond Johnson 
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THE SECOND BOOK OF 
NEGRO SPIRITUALS 


PREFACE 


In this the second Book of American Negro Spirituals we are con- 
tinuing the work of putting these songs, characteristically arranged, in 
permanent form. 

The present volume contains most of those old favorites that largely 
for reasons of space were left out of the first. In it will be found the 
familiar version of Nobody Knows De Trouble I See. (The first vol- 
ume contained the rare version of this song.) There will also be found 
the stirring and triumphant Walk Together Children, the apocalyptic 
’*Zekiel Saw De Wheel, and the poignantly sad Sometimes I Feel Like a 
Motherless Child. Other old favorites are: Sinner Please Don’t Let 
Dis Harves’ Pass, Gwineter Ride Up In De Chariot, Lord I Want To 
Be A Christian In-a My Heart, Gimme Yo’ Han’, I Know De Lord’s 
Laid His Hands On Me, Walk In Jerusalem Jus’ Like John, De OV 
Ark’s A-Moverin’, and Humble Yo’self De Bell Done Ring. Moreover, 
we are confident that even those who are familiar with the Spirituals 
will be astonished at the number of songs, lesser known but of remark- 
able beauty and quality, here included. These are some of the songs 
in this volume which need only to be heard to be loved: My Soul’s 
Been Anchored In De Lord, God’s A-Gwineter Trouble De Water, 
Dere’s A Han’writin’ On De Wall, Walk, Mary, Down De Lane, Mary 
Had A Baby, Chilly Water, I Want God’s Heab’n To Be Mine, Death’s 
Gwineter Lay His Cold Icy Hands On Me, I Want to Die Easy When 
I Die, My Lord Says He’s Gwineter Rain Down Fire, Same Tram, In 
Dat Great Gittin’ Up Mormmn’. 


It would almost seem that the number of beautiful Spirituals is inex- 
haustible. In these two volumes of The Book of American Negro 
Spirituals there have been collected and arranged six score songs, and, 
despite the number of lost Spirituals, there are many score more. And 
the Spirituals, in a limited degree, are still in the making; as is evi- 
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denced by the recent splendid collection made at the Penn Normal, In- 
dustrial and Agricultural School, St. Helena Island, South Carolina, 
by N. G. J. Ballanta, an accomplished African musician. Considering 
the common source of the Spirituals, the absence of monotony is more 
than surprising. Those who have heard J. Rosamond Johnson and 
Taylor Gordon or Paul Robeson and Lawrence Brown in recital must 
have remarked the unexpected variety displayed in a program made 
up exclusively of Spirituals. These artists generally sing at a concert 
twenty to twenty-five numbers, and yet they avoid approaching any- 
thing like sameness. They often conclude programs even of such length 
with the audience clamoring for more. 

What is the secret of the wide variety and perennially fresh appeal 
of the Spirituals? How is it-that an audience can listen to them for 
two hours without interlude and without boredom—or—satiety? The 
Negro took as his basic material just his native African rhythms and 
the King James version of the Bible and out of them created the Spirit- 
uals; how then was he able to produce a body of five or six hundred 
religious songs with so little monotony of treatment and effect? One 
explanation is the fact that although the Spirituals in a general classi- 
fication fall under the heading ‘‘religious songs,’’ all_of them are-by 
no-means-religious-in-a-narrow-or-special-sense. All of them are by 
no means songs of worship, though having a religious origin and usage. 
In the Spirituals the Negro did express his religious hopes and fears, 
his faith and his doubts. In them he also expressed his theological 
and ethical views, and sounded his exhortations and warnings. Songs 
of this character constitute the bulk of the Spirituals. But in a large 
proportion of the songs the Negro passed over the strict limits of re- 
ligion and covered nearly the whole range of group experiences—the 
notable omission being sex. In many of the Spirituals the Negro gave 
wide play to his imagination; in them he told his stories and drew his 
morals therefrom; he dreamed his dreams and declared his visions; 
he uttered his nai and prophesied his victories; he also spoke the 
group wisdom and expressed the group philosophy of life. Indeed, the 
Spirituals taken as a whole contain a record and a revelation of the 
deeper thoughts and experiences of the Negro in this country for a 

1 For an account of the origin and development of the Spirituals see preface to first Book 
of American Negro Spirituals (New York, 1925), pp. 19-23. 
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period beginning three hundred years ago and covering two and a 
half centuries. If you wish to know what they are you will find 
them written more plainly in these songs than in any pages of history. 
The Spirituals together with the secular songs—the work songs and 
the sex songs—furnish a full expression of the life and thought of the 
otherwise inarticulate masses of the Negro race in the United States. 
_ A further explanation of the variety of the Spirituals lies in the 
Negro’s many-mooded nature; his sensitiveness and quick response to 
the whole gamut of human emotions. And what a range he has! I 
do not believe there is any other people in the world that can be so lugu- 
briously sad as the Negro, or so genuinely gay. An added explanation 
is found in his lively imagination, not yet wholly dulled by stereotyped 
ideas. For illustration: the age-old symbol of death’s convoy is a boat 
crossing a stream or a ship leaving one port and entering another. 
The Negro has made frequent use in the Spirituals of this classic sym- 
bol; but turn to the song, Same Train, and you will see that he does not 
hesitate to scrap the stereotype and create a new symbol out of his 
own everyday experiences. He dares to do this, and, what is more im- 
portant, he does it to the point of perfection. The imagery is not less- 
ened; and see how the inevitability of death is insistently suggested in 
the inevitably recurring ‘‘Same train. Same train.’’ 

Above all, the Negro was using as his medium the infinitely varied 
rhythmic patterns of his native African music, to which he had added 
a new-found harmonic strength and melodic beauty.” For these rea- 
sons he was able to fashion many kinds of songs from what was prac- 
tically the same materials. Songs that are the cry of a lost soul and 
songs that are the voice of an army with banners. Songs that are 
crooning lullabies and songs like the thunders about Sinai. Pass from 
the pathos of Sometimes I Feel Like A Motherless Child to the thrill of 
Walk Together Children, from the intenseness of Stan’ Still Jordan 
to the exultancy of Joshua Fit De Battle Ob Jericho, from the lull of 

Swing Low Sweet Chariot to the trumpet-tongued proclamation of 
Go Down Moses, and you will get an idea of the wide musical and 
poetical range spanned by the Spirituals that I have been trying to 
indicate. 


2 For a discussion of African rhythms and the “swing” of the Spirituals see ibid., pp. We 
and 28-30. See also foreword to St, Helena Spirituals, N. G. J. Ballanta, New York, 1920. 
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The present volume contains sixty-one numbers. Hvery kind_ of 
Spiritual, as in the first Book, is here represented. . There is, indeed, 
one kind that is extremely rare, the Spiritual based on the birth or 
infancy of Jesus. The crucifixion and the resurrection have been 
treated over and over by the creators of the Spirituals, but appar- 
ently the birth of Christ made very little appeal to them, and there 
are practically no ‘‘Christmas Spirituals.’? This is to me a quite 
curious fact. It would seem that the lowly birth of Jesus, from which 
more than one analogy could have been drawn, would have furnished 
the makers of the Spirituals with an inspiring theme, but, for reasons 
Iam not able to give, it did not.. It may be that the old-time plantation 
preacher, nonplussed by the Immaculate Conception, touched upon the 
birth of Christ only lightly or not at all, and, therefore, that part of 
the story of his life was not deeply impressed upon the bards.? Or it 
may be that the Negro preferred to think of Jesus as God, as almighty, 
all-powerful to help; and this idea of him could not easily be reconciled 
with his being born of awoman. Jesus, in the older Spirituals, is gen- 
erally given a title of power. Sometimes he is referred to as ‘‘ Massa 
Jesus’’; most often he is called ‘‘King Jesus.’’ One of the noblest and 
most inspiriting of all the Spirituals runs: 4 


Ride on Jesus, Ride on Jesus. 
Ride on Conquering King; 
I wanter go to heab’n in de mornin’. 


The reason may be due in part to the fact that the anniversary of 
the birth of Christ was not, in the South, in any sense a sacred or 
religious holiday. Up to within recent years, at least, it has been cele- 
brated chiefly with gunpowder and whiskey. It has there been the 
most secular, even the most profane of all holidays. In slavery times 
it was the one day on which the slaves were given a sort of freedom. 
The liberty of coming and going was greatly enlarged. On many plan- 
tations whiskey was distributed. The day was one given over to a 
good time; to singing, dancing and visiting; to guzzling, gluttony and 

3 For reference to the work and offices of these bards see preface to first Book of Spirituals, 

21-23; 
ae For discussion of the poetry of the Spirituals see ibid., pp. 38-42. 
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debauchery. It is possible that it was a conscious part of the scheme 
of slavery to make Christmas a day on which the slaves through sheer 
excess of sensuous pleasure would forget their bonds. One sure re- 
sult was that there was destroyed in the minds of the slaves any idea 
of connection between the birth of Christ and his life and death. At 
any rate, there are at most only two or three ‘‘Christmas Spirituals,’’ 
and occasional lines referring to the birth of Jesus Christ here and 
there in other songs. In 1919 Miss Natalie Curtis published two songs, 
one she had found in Virginia entitled Dar’s A Star In De East, and’ 
the other a song she got from St. Helena Island, South Carolina, en- 
titled Mary Had A Baby. There are several versions of this latter 
song in the Ballanta collection. There was included in the Hampton 
collection (1909) a song entitled, Rise Up Shepherd An’ Foller. Both 
Mary Had A Baby and Rise Up Shepherd An’ Foller, characteristically 
harmonized and arranged, are in this volume. 

In my opinion, the above observations are fairly good evidence that 
the ‘‘Christmas Spirituals’’ and the other songs containing lines refer- 
ring to Christ’s birth are of recent date. It is more than probable 
that they belong to a period quite some time after Emancipation; to 
a period in which there had come the development of a new idea not 
only of Christmas, but of Christ. ‘This conclusion is further borne 
out by my inability through racking my early memories to recall any- 
thing like a ‘‘Christmas Spiritual,’’ and by the fact that no Spiritual of 
that sort is found in the early standard collections. = 


There is no way of telling how much of this music has been lost be- 
yond hope of retrieval. For more than a century the Negro had been 
singing his Spirituals before their beauty and significance were in the 
slightest degree recognized. It is only within the past fifty or sixty 
years that any worth-while effort has been made to collect and record 
these songs; and it is not probable that the original collections were 
anything near exhaustive. But the Negro and the world are lucky in 
that so great a mass of them has been saved. I say lucky because 
it was largely a matter of chance that practically all of this music was 
not completely lost. The Negro has been doubly lucky, because his 
music was preserved by others when he himself was unable to do the 
work, and because his amanuenses, in addition to their other qualifica- 
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tions, were men and women of honesty.. The Spirituals were first col- 
lected and set down by white people from the North who came in con- 
tact with the Negroes of the South during or immediately after the 
Civil War.’ These collectors might have omitted to make the exclusive 
Negro origin of the songs a part of the record; and so the task might 
have devolved some day upon the Negro to establish his title as their 
sole creator. The Negro was likewise lucky with regard to his folk 
tales. The plantation stories were collected and set down by a South- 
ern white man,® who, had he failed to tell specifically where he got the 
tales and about their creators, might in time have been passed as an 
original and imaginative writer influenced by Negro life. 

The Negro has not had such good fortune with the other folk contri- 
butions he has made to the common store of American art. Danc- 
ing, so far as it is a native art in America, has been dominated almost 
absolutely by Negro influence; and yet the Negro has received only the 
scantiest credit for his contribution. Of course, professional expon- 
ents who draw upon or exploit Negro dances do not pause to explain 
the fact, nor could they reasonably be expected to do so. I know of 
but one exception, Mr. Vernon Castle, perhaps the most noted, and, by 
the way, an Englishman, who always danced to the music of a colored 
band, and never failed to state that most of his dances had long been 
done ‘‘by your colored people,’’ as he put it. Moreover, in great 
measure, the credit has been deliberately taken away; as witnessed by 
the number of white vaudeville performers and dancing instructors 
who promptly advertised themselves as ‘‘originators’’ of the world- 
encircling ‘‘Charleston.’’ Something of the same sort has happened 
with regard to Negro secular music. The early black-face minstrels 
simply took suck Negro songs as they wished and used them. The first 
of the so-called Ragtime songs to be published were actually Negro sec- 
ular folk songs that were set_down-bywhite men, who affixed their own 
names as the composers. —In fact, before the Negro succeeded fully in 
establishing his title as creator of his secular music the form was taken) 
- away from him and made national instead of racial. It has been de- | 
veloped into the distinct musical idiom by which America expresses it-/ 

5 For a history of the collection and preservation of the Spirituals see ibid., pp. 46-49. 


6 The plantation stories were collected and published by Joel Chandler Harris under the 
qitle of Uncle Remus. 
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self popularly, and by which it is known universally. For a long while 
the vocal form was almost absolutely divorced from the Negro; the 
separation being brought about largely through the elimination of 
dialect from the texts of the songs. The vogue of the Blues, and the 
record of the origin and development of this latest vocal form written 
down by W. C. Handy and Abbe Niles, have gone far to recover the 
ground lost in this field. There was at one time much publicity dis- 
cussion as to which of the white Jazz band leaders was entitled to the 
credit of originating the instrumental form. Now, however, there is 
a widening acknowledgment of the fact that this form, which has 
reached a point of development where it is commanding the attention 
of scholarly musicians, is based upon Negro rhythms and polyphonic 
structure, and was used by colored bands as far back as twenty years 
ago. By way of further digression, it is interesting to speculate upon 
how far one of the most distinctive qualities of Jazz, the orchestral 
tone-color, is to be credited to the Negro in a negative sense, indeed, to 
a lack. The charm of this tone-color results from the unorthodox 
composition of the Jazz orchestra. The composition of the Jazz or- 
chestra is based upon instruments that do not demand long and arduous 
and expensive training under a master, but which, for anybody with 
a natural musical ear, are easily self-taught. The violin, which is the 
mainstay of the orthodox orchestra, is in the Jazz orchestra entirely 
eliminated or reduced to a place of least importance. The instrumental 
combination which gives to good Jazz music its peculiar power of ex- 
citation to motor response was not consciously designed; it, like Topsy, 
just happened and grew. At the same time, it cannot be overlooked 
that the two instruments which play the greater part in producing this 
effect are the African drum and the Aframerican banjo. 


There are no indications that the high regard attained by the Spirit- 
uals will be followed by any marked decline in interest. The vogue of 
these songs is by no means a suddenly popular fad; it has been reached 
through long and steady development in the recognition of their worth. 
Three generations ago their beauty struck a few collectors who were 
attuned to perceive it. A little while later the Fisk Jubilee Singers 
made them known to the world and gave them their first popularity, 
but it was a popularity founded mainly on sentiment. The chief effect 
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of this slave music upon its white hearers then was that they were 
touched and moved with deepest sympathy for the ‘‘poor Negro.’’ The 
Spirituals passed next through a period of investigation and study and 
of artistic appreciation. Composers began afterwards to arrange them 
so that their use was extended to singers and music-lovers. And then 
they made their appearance on concert programs and their appeal was 
greatly broadened. Today, the Spirituals have a new vogue, but they 
produce a reaction far different from the sort produced by their first 
popularity ; the effect now produced upon white hearers is not sympathy 
for the ‘‘poor Negro’’ but admiration for the creative genius of the 
race. The Spirituals have passed through and withstood many un- 
toward conditions on the long march to the present appreciation of 
their value; they have come from benighted disregard through scorn, 
apathy, misappraisal, even the ashamedness and neglect of the race 
that created them, to where they are recognized as the finest distinctive 
artistic contribution America can offer the world. The history of the 


‘| Spirituals is sufficient evidence that they possess the germ of immor- 


tality. It is far this side of prophecy to say that they will last as 
long as anything artistic that has thus far been produced on this con- 


_ tinent. 


Has this music in any way been a vital force? Has its power brought 
about any change? What modification has it worked upon the nation 
and within the Negro? The Spirituals have exerted a gentle and little- 
considered influence for a good many years. For more than a half 
century they have touched and stirred the hearts of people and effected 
a softening down of some of the hard edges of prejudice against the 
Negro. Measured by length of years, they have wrought more in 
sociology than in art. Indeed, within the past decade and especially 
within the past two or three years they have been, perhaps, the main 
force in breaking down the immemorial stereotype that the Negro in 
America is nothing more than a beggar at the gate of the nation, wait- 
ing to be thrown the crumbs of civilization; that he is here only to re- 
ceive; to be shaped into something new and unquestionably better. 
The common idea has been that the Negro, intellectually and morally 
empty, is here to be filled, filled with education, filled with religion, 
filled with morality, filled with culture, in a word, to be made into what 
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is considered a civilized human being. All of this is, in a measure, 
true; but in a larger measure it is true that the Negro is the possessor 
of a wealth of natural endowments; that he has long been a generous 
giver to America; that he has helped to shape and mold it; that he has 
put an indelible imprint upon it; that America is the exact America 
it is today because of his influence. A startling truth it is that America 
would not be precisely the America it is except for the silent power the 
Negro has exerted upon it, both positive and negative. I say the truth 
is startling because I believe the conscience of the nation would be 
shocked by contemplation of the effects of the negative power the 
Negro has involuntarily and unwittingly wielded. This awakening to 
the truth that the Negro is an active and important force in American 
life; that he is a creator as well as a creature; that he has given as well 
as received; that he is the potential giver of larger and richer con- 
tributions, is, I think, due more to the present realization of the beauty 
and value of the Spirituals than to any other one cause. 

The Spirituals have only just begun to exert an appreciable influence 
in art; and, strange to say, not at all or very little have they affected the 
field of music. The recent emergence of a younger group of Negro ar- 
tists, preponderantly literary, zealous to be racial, or to put it better, 
determined to be true to themselves, to look for their art material 
within rather than without, got its first impulse, I believe, from the 
new evaluation of the Spirituals reached by the Negro himself. Al- 
most suddenly the realization broke upon the Negro that in the Spirit- 
uals the race had produced one of the finest examples of folk-art in 
the world. The result was a leaping pride, coupled with a conscious- 
ness of innate racial talents and powers, that gave rise to a new school 
of Negro artists. In fact, it gave rise to what can be termed The 
Negro Youth Movement, a movement which embodies self-sufficiency, 
self-confidence and self-expression, and which is lacking in the old group 
sensitiveness to the approbation or opinion of its white environment. 
Of course, there have before been individual Negro writers actuated in 
the same way as this younger school, who have drawn deeply on racial 
resources and material, but this group motivation, operating upon 
a larger group which is aware and responsive, is a new and significant 
thing. 

The Negro was a long time in coming to a realization of the true 
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worth of the Spirituals7—and there are still some faultily educated 
colored people who are ashamed of them—but when he did, his eyes 
were opened to all of his own cultural resources. 

Before going into how much farther the Spirituals may advance 
as a force in art, let us, in passing, give a moment’s consideration 
to the distance the younger school of Negro artists may cover. It is 
a fact beyond question that the Negro in the United States has pro- 
duced fine and distinctive folk-art. Aframerican folk-art, an art by 
Africa out of America, Negro creative genius working under the spur 
and backlash of American conditions, is unlike anything else in America 
and not the same as anything else in the world; nor could it have been _ 
possible in any other place or in any other times. / With the close of 
the creative period of the Blues, which appears to be at hand, it is prob- 
able that the whole folk creative effort of the Negro in the United 
States will have come to an end. The Blues, in their primitive form, 
are pure folk songs. They are the philosophical expression of the in- 
dividual contemplating his situation in relation to the conditions sur- 
rounding him. In this respect they are the opposite of the Spirituals, 
which are an expression of the group. And, as follows naturally, the 
Spirituals are essentially group songs, while the Blues are essentially 
solos. The date of the origin of the Blues cannot be exactly fixed, but 
the internal evidence of the songs indicates that it is comparatively 
recent. The philosophical comment in them is upon conditions which 
Negroes in the South have had to face only since the Civil War: the 
courts, the law, the savagery of officers of the law, the chain gang, the 
life of work on the railroads, and life in the cities; in a word, the Blues 
contain the judgments of the ignorant and lower Negro masses upon 
all the hard conditions of modern life they have been called on to meet. ’ 
Another evidence of this more or less recent origin is a new note in 
_them that is foreign to the traditional traits} Ahere is a note of pes- 
“simism, even of cynicism. _ Mr. Abbe Niles i in his foreword to ‘‘Blues’’ 
declares {this philosophy is that of choosing as the reaction to disaster 
laughter instead of tears, and says it is summed up in the line: 


Got de blues, and too dam’ mean to ery. 


7¥or an account of the attitude of the colored people toward the Spirituals see preface 
to first Book of Spirituals, pp. 49-50. 
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But this philosophizing, no matter upon what subject, generally cen- 
ters around the separation of the man from the woman or the woman 
from the man by the intervening conditions; and so for the most part, 
these songs resolve themselves into the idarent of a lover who is feeling 
ifblied *: Many of the lines contain flashes of real primitive poetry. 
For these reasons, the Blues are even more interesting and valuable 
as poetry than they are as music.§ For example, the lines: 


My man’s got teeth like a lighthouse by de sea, 
An’ when he smiles he th’ows a light on me. 


The production of folk-art requires a certain naiveté, a certain in- 
souciance, a sort of intellectual and spiritual isolation on the part 
of the producing group that makes it indifferent to preconceived stand- 
ards. All of these, the Negro in the United States is fast losing, and 
inevitably. The bulk of this Aframerican folk production has been 
music, music of many kinds, songs of many kinds; but the urge and 
necessity upon the Negro to make his own music, his own songs, are 
being destroyed not only by the changing psychology but by such 
modern mechanisms as the phonograph and the radio. In fact, there 
are phonograph companies that make a business of furnishing colored 
people with close imitations of Negro folk songs. The production of 
genuine Aframerican folk-art must, sooner or later, cease. In time, 
even Negro dialect will be only a philological curiosity. Now, can the 
individual Negro artist produce a conscious art that will be as dis- 
tinctively Aframerican as is the folk-art? 

I doubt the possibility for the individual artists, especially the pre- 
ponderating literary group, to produce anything comparable to the 
folk-art in distinctive values. Common education, common interests, 
a common language—all the environmental forces are against it. 
Through sheer conscious effort and determination something ‘‘differ- 
ent’? might be produced, but most likely it would be something artificial 
and stillborn. I do not believe such effort is worth the while. But I 
do believe these artists can and will bring something new and vital 
into American art. They will bring to it something from the store of 

8 For a more detailed discussion see foreword to Blues, A. & C. Boni, New York, 1926, and 


the valuable treatise on Negro work songs and the Blues, Negro Workaday Songs, Odum and 
Johnson, University of North Carolina Press, 1926 
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their racial genius :—warmth, color, movement, rhythm, abandon, fresh- 
ness of unfettered imagination, the beauty of sensuousness, the depth 
and swiftness of emotion. This they can do by drawing fully on their 
racial resources and material, and through not being afraid of the 
truth. The writers, especially, have large opportunity to do their share 
by portraying Negro life as they alone can see and understand and in- 
terpret it, by painting it in true colors from the depths to the heights. 
And what a range they have! From the drollest comedy, through 
romance to the most overwhelming tragedy. No other group encom- 
passes in its actual history and experiences in this country so wide 
and varied an emotional sweep as the Negro; and none but Negro 
artists can ever give it fullest artistic play. I am not even suggesting 
racial limits for Negro artists; any such bounds imposed would be 
strangling. I am rather re-stating what is axiomatic; that the artist 
produces his best when working at his best with the materials he 
knows best. 

The environmental forces operating upon the individual Negro ar- 
tists will not, I think, apply so inflexibly to those who may come in the 
fields of painting and the plastic arts. And less inflexibly still will they 
apply to the musicians. And this brings us back to a brief considera- 
tion of the Spirituals as a force in music. What is to be the future 
of this music? Will it continue only as folk songs, to become some 
day merely an exhibit in our museum of artistic antiquities, or is it 
to be a force in the musical art of America? It is safe to say that for 
many generations the Spirituals will be kept alive as folk songs. I 
think it equally safe to say they will some day be a strong element in 
American music. They possess the qualities and powers; the trouble, 
so far, has been their almost absolute neglect and rejection by our 
serious composers. Our lesser musicians have been wiser and more 
diligent ; they have taken the music the Negro created in lighter moods 
—Ragtime, Jazz, Blues—and developed it into American popular music. 
Indeed all the major folk creations of the Negro have been taken up 
and developed, except the Spirituals. The secular music has been de- 
veloped and has become national and international; the dances have 
been developed with an almost equal result; we see even the develop- 
ment or degeneration of ‘‘Uncle Remus’’ into the popular bed-time 
stories. Why cannot this nobler music of the Negro in the hands of 
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our serious composers be wrought into the greater American music 
that has so long been looked for? 

I do not think the composers of any country have at their hands an 
unexplored mine of richer materials than American composers have 
in the Spirituals. Do our composers want themes for development into 
the greater forms, themes rooted in our artistic subsoil and having 
the vital spark of life? Let us suggest a few from the Spirituals; a 
choice can be made almost at random, sweet, plaintive, rhythmic, majes- 
tic: 


Swing Low Sweet Chariot 


PREFACE 


Go Down Moses 


I do not believe American composers will always overlook and pass 
over this fund of source material. 


In the arrangements in this volume Mr. J. Rosamond Johnson has 
observed the same fidelity to the true characteristics of this music as 
he did in the First Book. However, he has here striven for greater 
simplicity. These arrangements wi'l, we believe, prove interesting to 
the musician, but they will not be found too difficult for the average 
pianist. 


JAMES WELDON JOHNSON 


Great Barrington, Massachusetts. 
1926. 
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(Familiar Version) 
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MY SOUL’S BEEN ANCHORED IN DE LORD 


To Mr. Nathaniel Dett 


Moderately Slow (with steady swing) 
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T WANT TO DIE EASY WHEN I DIE 


To Mr. F. BE. Miller 
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To Mr. Will C. Handy 
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To Mr. Andrea de Segui 


GREAT DAY 
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WALK IN JERUSALEM JUS’ LIKE JOHN 


To Mr. Franklin P. Adams 
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SAME TRAIN 


To Mr. Carl Van Vechten 
Moderately Slow 


car-ry my moth-er, Sametrain, sametrain, Sametrain car-ry my moth-er; Same train 
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WHEN I FALL ON MY KNEES 


(WID MY FACE TO DE RISIN’ 
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RISE UP SHEPHERD AN’ FOLLER 
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DO DON’T TOUCH-A MY GARMENT, GOOD LORD, 


I’M GWINE HOME 
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LORD, I WANT TO BE A CHRISTIAN IN-A MY HEART 


To Mr. Clarence Cammeron White 


to be a  Chris-tian in-a my _ heart, in-a my heart, Lord, I 
to be more ho- ly in-a-my _ heart, in-a my heart, Lord, I 


ee eee 


ee 


2 : ; 
want to be a Chris-tian in-a m hearts i 
, want to be more ho - ly in-a a heart. i fost 
(Ca ie — to —— — a ————— 


want to be like Ju-das in-a my heart, in-a m ; 
ik ’ - y heart... -T-dont 
want to be like Je-sus in-a my heart, in-a my heart. I just 
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heart, 
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-Lord 


Ju-das 


Je -sus 
Chris-tian 
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omit after last veree 


to be like 
to be 


Izttle slower 


want to be like 
heart. 


want 
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want 
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A LITTLE TALK WID JESUS MAKES IT RIGHT 


To my sister A. M. Edwar 


Moderately Fast 
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Te 


right; Lit-tle talk wid Je-sus makes it 


lit-tle talk wid Je-sus,makesit right, all 
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U, 
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o_o 


right. Lord, trou-bles of 
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al-ways find, Dat a 


Thank God, I'll 


ev -’ry kind, 


ie all 
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My 
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Je - sus makes it 
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too, 
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lit - tle talk 


Lit - tle talk ri Je - sus, makes it right, all 


Thank God, Ill *al- ways find, Dat a 


ev - ry kind, 


arze 


lity tle talk wid Je - sus, makes it 


PO’ MOURNER’S GOT A HOME AT LAS’ 


To Mr. Harry T. Burleigh 


Slowly (prayerfully) 
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SAASY. 


a home 


got 


-ers 


got a home at las” Mourn 
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mourn-ers 
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Sint. 
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Aint you tired o’ 
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Aint you tired o’ mourn-in 


mourn - er,_ 


Mourn - er,__ 
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Bow down 
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int you tired 
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MARY AN’ MARTHA JES’ GONE ’LONG 
(TO RING DEM CHARMIN’ BELLS) 


xte—‘Charmin” is the dialect equivalent of “chiming” To Mrs. Edith Barbee Moseley 


Lively 


Ma-ry an’ Mar - tha jes’ gone long, Ma-ry an’ Mar-tha jes’ gone’long, 


A A [AS ay 
ie? ia = ee Gee Gee eet ae aes Ss 
fF, F) CH SF, = = 


Ma-ry an Mar - tha jes’ gone long, To ring demcharm-in’ bells, O, Yes, Sis-ter 


SS ene ee Se Ss Baa 
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: bells. Cry - in’ Free grace an’ dy - in’ love, Free grace an’ dy - in’ love, 


dy - in’ love, To ring demcharm-in’ 


Free grace an’ 


ee ee ee ee ee 


oe 


eld - er 
fath — er 


Preach-er an’ 


jes gone’long, 
gone ‘long, 


eld - er 


pre sae an’ 


Moth-er an’ 


jes’ 


moth-er an’ fath - er 


is 


es 


Ne 


oH 


bells. Yes. Mys ol’ 


ring dem charm-in’ 
ring dem charm-in’ 


jes’ gone ’long—To 
gone ’long—To 


eld - er, 


Preacher an’ 


jes’ 


Moth-er an’ fath - er, 
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is SS) 
Pe S| 
an’ dy - in’ love, 


Free grace 


a 
dy - in’ love, 


ea 
ss 
Free grace an’ 


Se 

a 

ae eg 
bells. Cry - in’ 
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Free grace an’ 


dy - in’ love, To ringdemcharm-in’ bells. O, "way ov -er Jor-dan,Lord, 


= ee pee st === ea eae ae Ea 
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bells. Cry-in’ Free grace an’ dy - in’ love, Free grace an’ dy - in’ love, 


Free grace an’ dy - in’ love, To ring demcharm-in’ bells. 
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GOD’S A-GWINETER TROUBLE DE WATER 


To my brother “Jin 


Moderately Slow cwrth reverence) 


| ae 


iy eS SE - 3 a Ee BE SS 
pa Sl EEE AIR ST SY ET Raa FRY Pe ee 
See SES SEES Eo ee ee) ©) SoS SEO eS ES) Se ee Se 


wa - ter,chil- dren, 


See dat host all dressedin white, God’s a- gwine-ter trou-ble de wa-ter; De 
See dat ban’ all dressedin red, God’s a-gwine-ter trou-ble de wa-ter; Looks 


lead- er lookslike de Is- rael-ite, __ God's a- gwine-ter trou-ble de wa- ter. 
like__de ban’ dat Mos-es lead, God's a-gwine-ter trou-ble de wa-ter. 


—— ; SS 
Wade —_ in de wa-ter,chil-dren, Wade in de wa- ter,chil-dren, Wade in de 


foe Se ee re Sem cea ese ew eae 7 ee 
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wa- ter, chil- dren,God’s a-gwine-tertrou-ble de wa-ter. wa- ter. 
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GIMME YO’ HAN’ 
To Mr. Richard Cople 
Very Lively (with jubilant spirtt) 


aw = 
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say youre aim -in’ for de skies You mus’ be lov-in’ at God's com-man’ WI 
say de _ Lord has set you free,- You mus’ be lov-in’ at God's com-man’ Wh 
seek Gods grace but dont seek right; You mus’ be lov-in’ at God's com-man’ De 
f) c 
? Ve |?) Deen eae SS SS ee __ 
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dont you-quit yo’ tell-in’ lies; You mus’ be lov-in’ at God's com-man’. You 
dont you- let yo’ neigh-bor be,- You mus’ be lov-in’ at God’scom-man.Some — 
pray in deday,but none at night;You mus’ be lov-in’ at 
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gim-me yo’ han’ — gim-me yo’ han’ — All I want \s de love 0’ God;— 


? 
mus’ be lov-in’ at Gods com-man? 
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I WANT GOD’S HEAB’N TO BE MINE 


Melody collected by Harry Block To Miss Fania Marino 


Moderately Slow (with steady swing) 
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want Gods hea-bn to be mine, Save me, Lord,save me. Yes, I me: ns | 


hail to my moth-er, my moth-er. hail to me_ an’ de 
hail to my lead-er, my lcad-er. hail to me_ an’ de 


las’ word I heard her say, 


inst-word 1. beard Him say, Save me, Lerd,save me. I Mes eyes} 


want Gods"hea-bn to be mire, to be mine, to be mine; Yes, I 
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I HEARD DE PREACHIN’ OF DE WORD O’ GOD 


Say 


To Mr. Paul Robesor 


. 


, 


U7 


De re ee a en er 
ae Geel ©) Ses Es PS Ss es ee SS 


de word,I 
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Preachin de word, preachin 


der, 


of de El - 
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de preachin 


heard 


Preachin’dewordo’ God, I God. How 


de preachin’ of de El-der, 


heard 


For 


’ 


od 
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’de word o’ 


Preachin 
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in? Can an 


long did it ra 
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de word o 
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fell, Preachin 
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ah in de 


long was Jon 


Preachin’ de word 0’ 
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nights he 
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an 


three whole days 
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Ses 
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Preachin 
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heard de preachin’of de El-der, Preachin’ de word, preachin’ deword;I heard de 


God. 


God. Yes, preachin’ de word 0’ 
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IS COLD ICY HANDS ON ME 


is 
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DEATH’S GWINETER 


Version) 


liar 


To Miss Rita Romilly 


cold 


his 


lay 


-ter 
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is pwine - ter 
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me 
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am gwine- ter _ 


, 


ol) worl 


elock, Dis 


) 


) 


One o’ dese morn-ins bout twelve o’ 


cold i-cy 


lay his 


is pwine-ter 


Death __ 


rock. 


reel an’ 


\a 


Death is gwine -ter 


‘me, Lord, on me; 


on 


hands 
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DEATH’S GWINETER LAY HIS COLD ICY HANDS ON ME 


(Rare Version) 


To Mme. Marguerite d’ Alvarez 
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Sin-ner, sin-ner, 


O, 


at de 


soul will get los’ 


yo’ 


Or 


me, 


i 


cy hands on 
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cold 


Deaths gwine-ter lay his 


judg-ment day, 


1 - cy 


cold 


bright an’ fair, Deathsgwine-ter lay his 


Some o’ dese morn-ins 


on me, I'll take - a my wings an’ cleave de air, 


hands 


i 


cold 


lay his 


’ 


Deaths gwine-ter 


Cry sin’ OF 


Lord! 
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-ter lay his 
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Ss gwine 
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Lord! 
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Yes, 


me. 


Cry - in’ 


cy hands on 
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cold 
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so glad Ive 
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cy hands-on me. Cry- in’ 


i 


cold 


Deaths gwine-ter lay his 


i 


cold 


d 


Deaths gwine-ter lay his 


me. 


on 


on me. 


hands 
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To Miss Rebecca We: 


YOU MUS’ HAB DAT TRUE RELIGION 


Moderately Lively 


dere. 


ry 
| i 
)] 1 BY 
Mi 


CIPS ECTAP fi 


hab yo’ soul con-ver-ted, You 


\ WW 
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hab dat true re- li-gion, You cant cross dere. O, yes, you 
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sin - nah, 


li 
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po’ 
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po 
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Whar you gwine back slid - er, 


Whar you egwine 


Whar you gwine 
Whar you 


Oh 


Repeat for 


Last time 


dere. LordknowsYou 


You cant cross dere. O, 


gwine down to de 


rib-buh ob Jor-dn, 


eee oe ere 


You 


? 


-ted 


ver 


soul con 


O’ 
dere. O, yes, you 
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mus’ 
hab dat true re- i-gion, You cant cross 


You 
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TOO LATE 


(on DONE CARRY DE KEY AN’ 


NE HOME) 


GO 


To the memory of Mme. C. J. Walker 


Moderato - Legato 


sin-nah, 
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Loo wate. === 
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a 


too late, sin-nah, Car-ry de key an’ gone home. 
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too late; 


iaGooy 


Mas-sa Je - sus 


O, Lord! too late; 


do’ 


lock de 


Mas-sa Je- sus 
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gone home. Lock de do’ an’ take de key, 


Car-ry de key an’ 


’ 


lock de do 


F 


:) 
S 
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Car-ry de key an gone home. 


key,— 


take de 


Lock de do’ an’ 


too late; 


Lord! 
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too late, back-sli- der, 


too late; Too late, 


Too late,. too late,false pre-ten-der, Hm— 


OFS coomlace: 


lock de do’ 


Mas-sa Je-sus 


gone home. 


Car-ry de key an’ 
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key, 
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Lord! 
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gone home 
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Car-ry de key an’ 
too late; 


Lock de do’ an’ 
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WAIT ’TIL I GIT ON MY ROBE 


OH, YES! 


OH, YES! 


To Mr. Alain Locke 


Moderately Lively 


i RS BE Oo SSA 


Oh, yes, To drive ol’ Sat-an 
Oh, yes, But migh-ty few can 


yes, 


come disnight to — sing an’ pray, — 


Oh, yes, 


heab-'nly home is — bright an’ fair, — 


yes. 


yes, Oh, yes. Dat 
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my robe, 


git on 
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yes, 
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DEATH COME TO MY HOUSE HE DIDN’T STAY LONG 


To Mr. James Priaula 


Moderately Slow 
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my house, he did-nt stay long, I look on de bed, an’ my moth-er was 
my house, he did-n't stay long, I look on de bed, an’ my fath-er was 
my house, he did-r’t stay long, I look on de bed, an’ my sis-ter was 
my house, he did-nt stay long, I look on de bed, an’ my broth-er was 
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RUN, MARY, RUN 
(I KNOW DE UDDER WORL’ IS NOT LIKE DIS) 


To Miss Marie Cahill 


Moderately Lively 
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OH, MY GOOD LORD, SHOW ME DE WAY 
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WERE YCU THERE WHEN THEY CRUCIFIED MY LORD? 
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CAN’T YOU LIVE HUMBLE? 


To Mrs. Murtel Dray 
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MOS’ DONE TOILIN’ HERE 


To Mr. Max Ewin 
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To my daughter Mild1 
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To my wife, Nora E. Johns 


7EKIEL SAW DE WHEEL 


Moderato 
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Wheel in de mid-dle of a wheel, 


Wheel inde mid-dle of a wheel. Ze-kiel saw de wheel, Way up inde 
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mid-dle of de air, *Ze-kiel saw de wheel. "Way in demid-dle of de 


grace of God; Wheelwid-in a _ wheel, "Way in de mid-dle of de 
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Oh de big wheel run by faith, 
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WALK, MARY, DOWN DE LANE 


To the memory of Ernest Hogan 


Moderately Slow 


Three long nights, an’ three long days, Je-sus walk-in’ downde lane, 
In de morn - i down de lane, In de morn-in’ down de lane. 
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Three long nights,an’ threelong days, Je-sus Walk-in’ down de lane. ————————— 
In de morn- in’ downde lane, In de morn-in’ down de lane 
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Walk, Ma- ry, down de lane, Walk,_. _Ma-ry, down de lane._ 
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Je- sus calls_ you, down de lane,__ Je - sus calls you, down de lane, _ 
In de heab’- n, down de lane, — In de heab’-n, down de lane, 
*fraid no-bod - y, down de lane,___—-’Fraid no - bod-y, down de lane, _ 
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Je-sus calls_ you, hee de lane,_._—s--: Je- sus__ calls you, down de lane. __ 
In de heab’- n, downde lane, In de_ heab-n, downde lane. Im 
’Fraid no-bod - y, down de lane, ’Fraid no - bod-y, —___________ down de lane. 


Walk, Ma-ry, down de lane, — ae Ma-ry, down de lane, — 


Walk, Ma-ry, down de lane, Walk, Ma- ry, down de lane.__ down de lane. 
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MY SHIP IS ON DE OCEAN 


To Mr. Stanley Spiege 
Moderately Lively ¥ 
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sin - ner, fare - you - well. My sin - ner, fare - you-well. Im 
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go - in’ a-way to see de good ol’ Dan-iel, Im  go- in’ a-way t 
go -in’ a-way to see de weep-in’ Ma-ry, Im _ go-in’ a-way t 
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see my Lord. 
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TO SEE GOD’S BLEEDIN’ LAM’ 


To Mr. H. L. Men 
Moderately Slow 
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Ja- cobs lad - der. deep an long, deep an’__—_—iong, deep an__—siiong; 
See God's an - gel. com-in’-_ down, com-in. down, com-in_ down; 
Com-in’ down in a sheetof_ blood, sheet of_ blood, sheet of_ blood; 


Sheet of blood all. min-gledwid fire, min-gled wid fire, min-gled wid fire; 


Ja- cobs lad - A Se ie long, 
See Gods an - gel.- com-in’~ down, 
Com-in’ down . a sheet of_ blood, To seeGod’sbleed-in’ Lam’ Lam’. 


Sheet of blood all_ min-gledwid fire, 


Den you raise ¥5° voice up higher, voice up hig her, Voice up higher, 
An’ you jine dat heabn-ly choir, heab’n-ly choir, heabn-ly choir, 
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Den you raise yo’ voice up. higher, 
An’ you jine dat heab/n-ly choir, 


To see Gods bleed-in’ Lam’. Lam’. Yes, 
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want to go to hea-bn whenI die, To see Gods bleed-in’ Lam’ 
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MEMBERS, DON’T GIT WEARY, 


To the memory ef Bert Williams 
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Jor -dan. O, yes, gwine to de rib-buh ob Jor -dan, When my 
ta -ble, O, yes, set at de wel - come’ ta - ble, When my 
hon -ey, O, yes, feas’ on de milk an’ hon-ey, When my 
an - gel, O, yes, march wid de tall - es’ an- gel, When my 


dont git wea - ry, Mem-bers, dont git wea - ry, Mem-bers, 


done. Mem-bers, done. 


dont git wea-ry for de works mos’ 
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I THANK GOD I’M FREE AT LAS’ 
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Way_ downyon-der in de graveyardwalk, Ithank GodIm free at las’ 
On-amy kneeswhen de light pass by, I thank GodIm free at las’_..___ 
Some o’dese morn-ins__ bright an’ fair, I thank GodIm free at las’ Gwine-ter 


Me an’ my Je-susgwineter meet an’ talk,_ k thankGodIm free at las’ 
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DE OL’ SHEEP DONE KNOW DE ROAD 
(DE YOUNG LAM’S MUS’ FIN’ DE WAY) 


To Mr. and Mrs. John E. Nai 
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DANinoL SAW Di STONE 
To Mr. George Oppenhet 
Moderately Slow (with steady rhythm) 
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Dan-icl saw de_ stone, Roll-in, roll-in} Dan-iel saw de ston 


Nev- ah saw, such a man be- fo’ Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands _ 
Dan-iel prayd in de li - ons der Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands — 
Prayd an’prayd three times a day Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands To 


Preach-in’ gos-pels to de _ pe’ Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands. 
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Drive de dev-il far a - way, Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands. 
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stone, Cut out de moun-tain wid-out hands... 
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To Mr. Langston Hughe 


I KNOW DE LORD’S LAID HIS HANDS ON ME 
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To Mr. Winold Re 


OH, HEAR ME PRAYIN’ 
(LORD, FEED MY LAM’S) 
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Pet- er when yousaid to him, Feed my sheep.Like Pet-er when you said to him, 
Pet - er when yousaid to him, Up - on dis rock. Oh, Pet-er when you said to him, De 


Jes-us when he said to me, — Ev -’ry day. Like Jes-us when he said to me,Come 
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hear me pray - in, I want to bemore ho - ly ev -’ry day. Oh, ev -’ry day. 
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LOOK-A HOW DEY DONE MY LORD 


To Mr. Guy John 
Moderately Slow (with devout fervor) 
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I FEEL LIKE MY TIME AIN’T LONG 


To Mrs. Irita Van Dor 


Moderato (wth pathos) 
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COME HERE LORD! 


To Mr. Harry Bloc 
Moderately Fast 


Come here,— Lord!— 


Sin-ner cry-in’ 


come here, Lord. come here, Lord. O lit- tle did I think He was so nigh, 
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To Mr. and Mrs. Eugene Gooss 


Moderately Lively 
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WALK TOGETHER CHILDREN 


To Dr. W. £. Burghardt DuB 
Moderato (with a steady swing) 
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HUMBLE YO’SELF DE BELL DONE RING 


To my Coadjutor—Taylor Gordon 
Moderately Lively 


Lord; Humble yo’self,de bell done ring.Livea 


se King Je-sus! Glo-ry an’ hon-or! 


Praise de Lord! Glo-ry and hon-or! PraiseKing Je-sus! Glo-ry an’ hon-or! 
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Praise King Je-sus! Glo-ry an’ hon-or! Praise de Lord. Glo-ry an’ hon-or! 
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Praise de Lord. 
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Praise de Lord. 
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Hum-ble yoself,de bell done ring. Glo-ry an’ hon-or, Praise KingJe-sus! 
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